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: It would be almost impossible to crowd | Monthly Report of the Director of the Bureau ; page 29 of the same’ Report, we find the value 
Nautical School— Shocking Ignorance. | more blunders into so small a space ; and it | of Statistics for last February, No. 14., p. 35.| of the exports last year was $334,000,000, 
Benoet of Wis Bevertesith Anniveren really seems incredible that the President of Froth this, we'find that, instead of 200,000, as and not $2,000,000,000, as stated by Mr. 
Tae, Bepor , 7 Yl a Society should know so little about the | tated by Mr. Thoms, the total number of | Thoms. 
of, the New York eee School contains primary facts on which his Society claims pub- | vessels cleared was 25,993. Instead of the The New York Nautical School may 
the ee as forming part of the lic support. It is evident at a glance that:| number of American vessels being 40,000, as| be a very excellent institution, but if its 
address. of the President of the Society, Mr. the clearance of two hundred thousand ves- | stated ‘by Mr. Thoms, the actual number was | members know ho more than their Presi- 
J. Mhoms : sels in a year is equal to five hundred and 8.401, meastring 3,419,502 tons. Even sup- | dent, they are much to be pitied. If on 
«Nat; less.than two. .bundred thousand vessels forty-eight per day, and only a moment’s re- posing that these 8,401 vessels carried 24 men | its 17th anniversary they are still'so befogged 
sone the Indt, yeas, while the ‘exitire Amenitan' feet | flection is required to show that that at least | to each 100 tons, which is certainly a very | that they are unable to expose the palpa- 
comprised more. than forty-thousand vessels, manned | is a gross exaggeration. large estimate, the total number of seamen | ble absurdities of Mr. Thoms, one may 
by. six hundred thousand sailors, and bearing ar- | The official returns relative to the shipping | employed would be 86,487, instead of the | be excused in wondering what they knew 


ticles of coipmerce ‘tO the value of two billions of | - Kg . , ‘ - 
collars.” trade of the United States are to be found in the ' 600,000 imagined by Mr. Thoms. Turning to ' seventeen years ago. 
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journal 
veloped ideas, and rich with those treasures 








upon the drawing-room table witbout fear of disturbing 
the purest moral atmosphere, or the most refined set 


The resources of the establishment, gathered from 
every available quarter, and strengthened by a long ex- 
perience of the wants of the public, enable us to 
promise, for the curremt year, such improvement in all 
the departments ef the paper as will put the seal upon 
the bond of godd feeling between the people and this 
their favorite journal. 

Wg particularly call stiention to the fact that we 
have, with extraordinazy pains, nectired the services of 


we shall not depart from the original intention of this 
journal—to illustrate the news of the day. 

may occur in any part of the country, let 
us say in any quarter of the globe, of general interest 
to our country-people, that event, and the scenes and 
personages identified with it, will be found pictured in 
@ar columns, . 

To accomplish this, we spare no paine or expense, 
and we have at our command, in men and machinery, 
and in watchfulness, energy, and enterprise, all that is 
requisite to be the first in the field, and to fulfill our 
mission faithfally and well. 

Franc Lesiie’s InivsTraTep Newsrarenr is, there- 
fore, a pictorial récord of men, manners, and events ; 
of history, political, social, and industrial ; of all that 

worthy a place in the thoughts of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Partisanship it will seek rather to avoid than to en- 
tertain, but wil! also take an impartial view of political 
situations, frankly, independently, and with the inten- 
tion to be just and true to its convictions. 

In its sphere, it will be acknowledged, Prank 
Lesuz’s NewspaPer has done good ser- 
vice in the causeof reform. American households will 
not forget that it exposed and gave the deathblow to the 
Swill MUk outrage, and many have been the errors and 
abuses that it has corrected. 

In that respect, the value of a fearless and faithful 
Illustrated Newspaper cannot be over-estimated. Its 
pictures appeal immediately and forcibly to the masses, 
and carry the point with popular sentiment where 
written statements, theories and arguments would fail. 

As companions at the winter fireside, Frank Leslie’s 


matter—original 

and selected—poetry, romance, and all that the press 

ER Se emananeees ans untonstion & goety 
old. 

So, at the threshold of the New Year, Fraxx Lesize’s 
ILLUSTRATED NewspParer, with greeting to the kind 
public with which its relations have ever been so plea- 
sant, renews its assurances of earnest and indetatigable 
endeavor to deserve, in the future as it has in the past, 
tbe golden opinions it has won from all sorte ofpeople. 

FRANE LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, New York. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac for 


issoa, 

64 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful chromo-lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal to oil paintings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 











FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 








NEW YORK, JANUARY 16, 1869. 


Norice.— We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 





—- ~ 


“The New World.” 
In good time to be identified with the open- 
ing of the New Year, the first number of a 
j based upon original but carefully de- 





of literature and art that most forcibly appeal to 
a cultivated popular tasie, has just been intro- 
Caced to the American public. It is naturally 
with sentiments of pride and satisfaction that 
Mr. Frank Leslie makes this addition to his 


ism, for that he has the power and the will to 

embark afresh upon_a sea he has so 

often ventured, affords the most substantial 

evidence of past success, and the greatest 
for the future. 

If Taz New Wonty—for under that 
pew-comer claims a welcome — 
youngest, and certainly not 
Yecome the “ pet of the family,’’ 
oat it will possess the attribu 
that 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


But we do not propose to analyze the char- 
acter of Toe New Wortp ; we are content to 
Jet it be the herald of ifs own werits, and with 
full confidence, we invite the attention of the 
public to the first number, to which we refer as 
& fair specimen of excellence in illustrated 
journalism. 

We must not, however, dismiss the subject 
without an allusion to the Supplement issued 
with the first number of Taz New Wont. 
This Supplement, which, without extra charge, 
decompanies the new journal, is, in itself, as 
& model of taste and prettiness, in its sphere, 
worthy the attention of the public. It is 
illustrated with a series of humorous designs, 
executed in the highest style of art, and 
among other attractions, contains the music of 
the quadrille, ‘La Grande Duchesse,” familiar 
to the public among the chef-d'@uvres of the 

composer Offenbach. Tur New 
Wortp and its Supplement are now ready at 
the news-stands to receive the popular judg- 
ment. 








“The Paraguay Outrage.” 

Awmentoan citizens, or persons claiming to 
be such, albeit in speech some of them are 
very far from possessing the national twang, 
said to be so characteristic, are to be found in 
almost every country, and city, and town, on 
the globe. Mexico, Central and South Ame. 
rica are favorite haunts of great numbers. 


| They generally claim to be doctors, inasmuch 


as in those regions every foreigner is supposed 
to be a medico, and they find that humoring 
this fancy is the surest and easiest way of ob- 
taining a subsistence, If they are not doc- 
tors, they are certainly photographers. Some, 
after having mastered the mysteries of the 


But in whatever way they have wandered 
from their real or pretended native land, and 
whatever may have been their antecedents, 


mitting ignorance of the powerful family and 
distinguished reputation of the American 
dentist, doctor, , OF engineer, 
who lives on the other side of the plaza. 

But whether dentists, doctors, photogra- 
phers, or engineers, they all have an irre- 
pressible tendency to obtain contracts for all 
sorts of things, and to undertake works of 
public improvement, primarily to secure some 
small sum from the Government, and always 
to lay the foundation for a claim. Sometimes, 
when they undertake the réle of merchant, 
they will establish a claim by setting fire to 
their ‘‘ warehouses” (a seven-by-nine tienda 
most likely) whenever a revolution comes 
round, and charging the deed on the soldiery. 
Nine-tenths of all our troubles with the Span- 
ish-American States are ereated by these ad- 
venturers and fugitives from justice. Hence, 
commissions and ‘‘ mixed commissions,” be- 
fore which the most outrageous claims are 
preferred and sometimes granted, as in the 
notorious Gardner case in Washington, where 
an award was made of nearly a quarter of a 
million of dollars for the destruction of a 
mine in Mexico that never existed ! 

Now, it is a vicious feature of our diplo- 
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whith, We will venture to say, he had then no 
‘more knowledge ot than of any equal portion 
of the planet Saturn, and where, we will also 
Venture to say, he bas remained for eight 
years in practical ignorance of the language of 
the land. 

Officials like these, whethér Consuls or 
Ministers, almost invariably fall into the hands 
of the adventurers and vagabonds to which 
we have alluded, and are manipulated by 
them. In nine cases out of ten, ignorant of 
the language of the country to which they afe 
sent, and incapable, consequently, of social 
intercourse with its. people, they take naturally 
to the first man with whom they can convorse, 
and, with little or nothing to do, soon fall into 
his idle end dissipated habits, and often com- 
pletely under his influence. He takes up his 
grievances, real or alleged, bullies the Govern- 
ment to which he is accredited on account of 
them, and torments the State Departmnnt 
with ex parte statements from the man who 
has become his client. Generally he goes to 
live with the adventurer, or takes him into his 
** Legation,” and calls him an attaché, notwith- 
standing there is no such grade or rank in the 
class of Ministers to which he belongs. The so- 
called ‘‘attaché,” once under the American 
flag, soon commences such fantastic tricks as 
make high heaven weep! Does he owe money? 
Let no creditor venture to dun him, or officer 
to serve a warrant beneath those awful folds! 
Does he get drunk and disorderly, let the 
policeman beware how he touches his person, 
and in no case let him dare to invade the 
sacred precincte of the ‘‘ Legation.” 

Now, without knowing anything more about 
the recent alleged outrages on Messrs. Bliss 
and Masterston, in Paraguay,than hasappeared 
in the public press, we will venture the pre- 
diction that it will be found that there was no 
outrage at all, and that neither of those gen- 
tlemen has been subjected to any personal 
violence, to say nothing of ‘‘torture” and 
“death.” They are represented as attachés 
of Mr. Washburn, which they could not be, 
since Ministers Resident are entitled to no 
such supplement to their intrinsic grandeur. 
These two persons (we assume them to be 
Americans, which may or may not be the 
case), for some good reason, no doubt, sought 
the protection of Mr. Washburn’s flag, and 
got it. They were not disturbed when in his 
house and under the “ starry folds,” but they 
were arrested when they went out of it, and 
probably for some good cause. There was 
no insult to the United States in the matter, 
atall. Americans going abroad are as much 
bound by the laws of the country they are in 
as the people of the country itself, and we 
doubt if our laws would yield immunity to an 
offender, or allow him to escape paying his 
debts, or fulfilling his contracts, under the pre- 
tens¢ of his being an attaché. 

How far Messrs. Bliss and Masterston be- 
longed to the class of American adventurers and 
vagabonds who frequent Spanish-American 
countries, remains to be seen. But the horrible 
fate that Mr. Washburn’s excited imagination 
pictured for them, seems to have been escaped 
by Mr. Bliss, at least, who, when last heard 
from, ‘‘ was finishing an account of the history 
and resources of Paraguay, in fulfillment of 
his contract with the Government !” 

Mr. Washburn’s terrible stories of the 
‘*Monster - Lopez,” whose most innocent 
amusement he represented to be the imprison- 
ing, torturing, and murdering of foreigners, 
had the effect of sending a French vessel of 
war to Asuncion, to inquire into the fate of 
French subjects in Paraguay. The commander 
found them undisturbed and hearty! 

Is there no way of punishing a foolish, nerv- 
ous diplomat, troubled with nightmares, for 
alarming half a continent, and sending a fleet 
three thousand miles to avenge an alleged out- 
rage on & man who is quietly finishing his 
work on Paraguay, according to contract? 








A General Pardon. 


Pausmpent Jonnson signalized Christmas 
Day by a general proclamation of pardon and 
amnesty to all and sundry engaged in the late 
rebellion. ‘‘ As President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power and authority in him 
vested by the Constitution, and in the name of 
the sovereign people of the United States, 
proclaims and declares unconditionally and 
without reservation, to all and to every per- 
son who, directly or indirectly, participated 
in the late insurrection or rebellion, a full par- 
don and amnesty for the offense of treason 
against the United States, or of adhering to. 
their enemies during the late civil war, with 
restoration of all rights, privileges and immu- 
nities under the Oonstiiution and the laws which 
have been made in pursuance thereof.” 

The recent constitutional amendment four- 
teen, section three, debars from any civil or 
military office under the United States or any 
State any man who, after having taken an oath 
as a civil or military Officer of the United 
States, or as a civil officer of any State, to 
support the United States Constitution. shall 
have participated mm rebellion against the same, 








or given aid and comfortto the enemy ; “‘ but 








Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
house, remove such disability.” The Presi- 
dent’s fall and unconditional pardon, there- 
fore, only restores the leaders of the rebellion 
to their rights as private citizens ; for they 
can only be res‘ored to the right to hold an 
Office of any sort, civil or. military, State or 
national, by a two-thirds vote of each house 
of Congress. And section five of said amend. 
ment says that Congress ¢hall have power to 
enforce the provisions by appxopriate legisla- 
tion. 








There Again, Old Truepenny ? 

Tae Danish Government has sent over a 
Cabinet Minister to lobby through the ratifi- 
cation of Mr. Seward’s treaty for the sale of 
St. Thomas to the United States. The Danish 
Government is anxious to have the little bar- 
gain finished up. The Danish Government 
wants the money. And the Danish Govern- 
ment does not want the island, for a wonder! 
It has no ambition to hold on any longer to the 
home of yellow fever and the stamping-ground 
of earthquakes, where the gentlest breezes are 
hurricanes. We hope Mr. Rassloff will con- 
sult with Mr. Seward about an “attorney” in 
this case,as Baron Stoeckl did in the Alaska busi- 
ness. There are several persons in Washington 
who would take the position for a little money 
down, but none, we suspect, so verdant as to 
aceept a contingent fee for promoting the con 
summation of the bargain. . Mr. Rassloff had 
better go home. All his expenses here are 
dead loss. The Senate of the United States 
will not ratify Mr. Seward’s folly in the first 
place, and if it did, the House would not ap- 
propriate a cent to complete it. 








Paymaster Jonn 8. Cunnrxauam_has been 
ordered to report on the 15th as Paymaster of the 
Navy Yard at New York. The loss that Washing- 
ton society will suffer in his departure will be the 
gain of our metropolitan circles, and this genial 
and accomplished gentleman, who has the faculty 
of making friends wherever he goes, will find his 
excellent qualities as readily appreciated in th: 
great commercial city as they were at the scat of 
Government. 





Broox.yn has made a contingent appropriatior 
of $3,000,000, and New York another of $1,500,000, 
toward constructing a bridge over the East 
River. If built according to the designs, it will 
be the most magnificent structure of the kind in 
the world, or that ever existed on the planet. 
The suspending towers on which the bridge wil! 
mainly rest will be of stone, They will be 263 
feet above high tide, which is 60 feet higher than 
the spire of St. Paul’s (from its base),42 feet higher 
than Bunker Hill Monument, and lacks only 21 
feet of being as high as the steeple of Trinity 
Church. As the level of the bridge will be just 
half-way between the surface of the water and 
the summits of the towers, the structure will be 
brought into commanding view, from almost any 
point on the upper or lower bay, the East River, or 
Long Island Sound, where the two cities are in 
sight. Travelers arriving on our shores will re- 
cognize, in its magnificent and beautiful propor- 
tions, a fit symbol of the aspiring and projecting 
genius of our people. It will symbolize at once 
union and courage, wealth and enterprise, indus- 
try and art, strength and grace. 





Paracrarus have been floating through the 
newspapers announcing the death by poisoning, 
in Chicago, of Mrs. Augustus N. Dickens, widow 
of a brother of the celebrated novelist, and inti- 
mating that she had committed suicide, in con- 
sequence of pecuniary distress, which Mr, 
Charles Dickens might easily have relieved. The 
fact of Mr. Charles Dickens's selfishness and 
avarice did not need to be heightened by this 
intimation, for it does not appear that Mrs. 
Dickens was particularly straitened in circum- 
stances. She had a house of her own, and money 
in bank. Her death appears to have been 
caused by an overdose of morphine, which ‘she 
had been in the habit of taking as a relief for 
severe neuralgia. 





Strance things happen constantly in France. 
Josephine Gabriel, of Marseilles, aged twenty, 
who bought drugs to poison her husband, at her 
mother’s and cousin’s suggestion, but who had 
misgivings about the safety of the course she 
was pursuing, was recommended by the cousin 
who urged her to the crime “to burn a wax 
taper to ‘the Good Lady’ (the Virgin Mary), to 
obtain divine protection against the punishment 
of the crime.” In this case the “mother of 
God” was actually to be enlisted on behalf of 
guilt of the deepest dye, in order to dissuade 
God from being good in this particular case. The 
wretched creature hoped to get permission to be 
the wickedest of women, to add murder to 
adultery, by burning a wax taper to the Virgin! 
So much under the government of the “ wisest 
of sovereigns.” 





Mr. Gzo. Pzazopy has given another $500,000 
to the poor of London. This makes $1,750,000 
given to London, and $750,000 to Baltimore, or two 
and half a millions in all. There is nothing to be 
said that we see in praise of munificence like 
that, save that English millionsires leave an 
American to show them the path of duty. 

Jounson & Oo., the great contractors, having 
finished tbe Brooklyn skating-rink, handed it 
over to the stockholders on the 26th December, 
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and commer:orated the event by a superb supper, 
which greatly enhanced the pleasures of the slip- 

element, as ice ought to be called. Itita 
very commodious and handsome affair, and will 
be a great advantage to the citigens of our sister 
city. f 





THE LAST WEEK OF THE DYING YEAR, 


Dunme the week preceding the New Year, 
there has been little or no change in the Amusement 
Bills offered to the public by its theatrical caterers, 

Allof them would seem to have been well contented 
with their holiday attractions, and to have had suffi- 
cient faith in the continuance of their receipts, not to 
have thought even of offering & new programme of 
entertainment to their habiinés. 

At Pike’s Opera House and the French Theatre, the 
Opera Bouffe «till reigns supreme. “La Chanson de 
Fortunio,”: “ Les Bavards,” ‘Genevieve de Brabent,”’ 
and “Barbe Bleue,” until New Yeor’s Day, still filled 
fhe treasuries of the Graf Grau and Papa Bateman, 

us to the absence of Italian Opera, and pro 

unpleasant comparisons ax regards the superb 

style in which thebe pieces have been mounted, and the 

. eteness of their yooal personnel, with the manuer 

in which we have been presented with the great Italiam 
German and works in the last dozen yearn. 

Wallack’a has been giving us the stardird drama 
equally to the content of Mr. Lester Wallack and his 
right-havad man and treasurer, Mr, Moss, 

The Warlesque of “Blue Beard” has thronged the 
New York Theatre for the Worrell Sisters, 

At Nidlo’s we have bad “ Atter Dark” afd the Rail- 
read Scene, Which has been pronounced the property 
“ie Olyempts still contt rejoi u 

C) c continues to cein “ Hum 
wampty™ with side-shaking Fox— v 

While Barney Williams and his delightful wife stil! 
make money by the sale of John Brougham’s ™ Emer 
sald Ring.” Nor has he yet impiored the police to look 
wetter the traffic of these unlicensed jewelers, 

The New York Circus gives us a pantomime, 

In lyn, Blitz, “Aladdin” and “The 
‘Child of the Regiment,” bave been the cards, while a 
portion of Wallack’s company paid that city a visit on 
New Year’s night, 

The Bryants, Wood’s Museum, Kelly & Leon’s Min- 
strela, the Central Park with TheoJore Thomas’s ad- 
mirable orchestra, the Bowery, and every ot ier place of 
eveming gathering for our amusement-loving popule- 
tion, have been filled to repletion, 

Madame Von Baerndorff becins a new series of repre- 
ventations at the Union Club Theatre on next Saturday 
evening, Ole Bull announces two concerts ut Steinway 
‘Hall for Wednesday and Thursday; last -but not 
‘east, the opening ot * The Tammany,” which has been 
postponed, was aunounced to take place on Monday, 
and will probab y have registered this new place of 
recreation among the most successful places of amuse- 
ment in the metropolis of the New World before the 
time at which our sheet goes to press. The transform- 
ation of Tammany into a new and immense 
theatre, with side-shows of every description, is a ver- 
Stable coup de magicien, and does more credit to the 
perseverance and rapid energy of Messrs. Jarrett & 
Palmer, than anything which they have yet accom- 
plished in the shape of management. We have al- 
ready attempted to describe the alterations which they 
‘have effected, and promise oar readers a complete de- 


Government, end avails himself of the opportunity to 
epeak of the miserable mismanagement and sordid 
svirit that characterized the whole exhibition there, 
He says; “ The arrangements for securing works to be 
gent on as types ot American art were tert t6 the overs 
tasked hands of the forwarding agent of the Govern- 
ment, in New York, Who appointed 4 committee, con- 
sisting of total patrons of art and dealer in pictures. 
There were ho artists or recogni¥ed authorities on art 
matters on the committee, and the selection was made 
chiefly from thé palleries of the salesrooms of the 
members of the committee themselves.” The result 
of a!1 of which was, to send pictures to the French Ex- 
position which did but little credit to American ar 
and certainly were far from being a representation 
American art at the present day, many Of the pictures 
having been painted gears igo. The truth is, art is let 
go too much to the dogs in this country; there is too 
lite intérest taken in it by the Government itself 
to enable us to make a fair exhibition abroad, where 
art is always fondly fostered and encouraged by the 
powers that be. Our exhibition at Paris, then, &l- 
though containing many really noble specimens of 
American art, was #0 crowded by inferior ones, taken 
nearly in every thse from the gallery of some picture- 
buyer of dealer of the committee, that we were placed 
Sefore Europe in a disgraceful and Indicrons light, 
gaining but one prize, and that but second-class, out of 
& list of 139, True, France has appropriated 175 of 
these with unblushing audacity, but none of the great 
countries of the world were so charily rewatded as the 
United States. The fault of this must rest entirely 
upon the shoulders of the committee, who, in several 
instances, willfully overlooked artists of genuine merit 
for the sake of their own self-glorification, in sending 
pictures from their own collections, and having their 
Own tames paraded as the owners thereof. With all 
our assumption of independence, there is a vein of 
snobbery that is undermining society, and pretending 
to a grandeur for which it has nothing honestly tangi- 
ble to show. This vein cropped out most offensively 
in the American Art Exbibition at Paris, and has given 
a blow io American art abroad, that will require much 
stubborn manly work upon the part of our painters 
recover from. Mr. Leslie has done his task ably, and 
told some truths for which he deserves much credit. 
It is to be hoped that they will produce some good 
effect upon those to whom they are ressed.—-New 
York Evening Express. 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Great Parliamentary Elections—A Poor Swell— The 
Bank oj England and Lost or Stolen Bills. 


I went at an early hour one day, when the 
late elections were pending, to Trafalgar square, that I 
might see and know all about a British election, It had 
appeared in the daily papers that at precisely twelve 
o’clock the Committee of Management of the Liberal 
candidates for Westminster would proceed from their 
rooms, hard-by, to the hustings; and promptly at that 
hour they came, with their candidates—Messrs. Captain 
Grosvenor and John Stuart Mill. A few moments later 
appeared the Conservative Committee, with their one 





scription of it *‘ under the t,”’ and thronged by 
the crowds which were 40 assemble for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the tion of tic 


ee ae a new 

With the New Ycar, we presume that novelty will 
very certainly be offered the pleasure-seeker and the 

critic, Until it is, we can merely offer our readers the 
incerest wishes Which we can express for their con- 
‘inuous happineys, welfare and delicht, as a compensa- 
ion for their Cutting another notch on the tell-tale staff 
upon which #uey score their age. 
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ART GOSSIP. 


Me. Tomas Hrix, an artist who traveled 
much through California, has now on exhibition, at 
Snedecor"s Art Gallery, a large picture of the Yo-Semite 
Valley. ‘The point ot view selected by the artist for his 
pictare is at the foot of the Mariposa Trail, at an elevi- 
tiom of about three hundred feet above the val/ey; the 
season August, This point is about five miles from the 
spot at which Mr. Bierstadt stood while making his 
sketches for his large picture of the same valley, ex- 
hibited here a year or two since. To the left of the pic- 
ture looms up the great scarped precipice known as 
“El Capitan,” while facing it are seen the famous 
“* Bridal Vail Falls,” and beyond them the ‘‘ Cathedral 
Rooke.” Further away is seen the strange, isolated 
peak called “The Sentinel.” Ihe two “Domes” are 
comprised in the view, bearing singular resemblance 
to the architecture of human hands; and the Merced 
river gleams brightly here aud there in ite windings 
through the valley. 

A character of truthfulness to facts pervades the whole 
of this picture—facts of form, that is; fects of detail, In 
color it is not quite satisfactory, the upper part of the 
mountain especially displaying a heavy, leaden hue, 
that weakens the atmospheric effect. Undoubtedly the 
best portion of the picture is the forecround, the tum- 
bled rocks and rugged vegetation of which are painted 
with great force and effect, Notwithstaoding its cold. 
ness of tone, thie picture is a very striking one, and 
will be looked on with interest by two classes ot visi- 
tors—those who have had the fortune to view the 
ata natural featares revealed in it, and those 
who have formed their opinions of California scenery 
from books only, or trom viva voce description. 

Snedecor’s gallery contains st present a number of 
other pictures, both of the landscape and the. genre 
claws, some of which may be taken as very fair exam- 
ples of the work of popular artists. 

Mr. J, G. Brown has here a picture of three little 
girls grouped together ina swing. The character here 
is of the arch and joyous kind, with which the artist so 
successfully deals, and the color, though somewhat too 
bright in the draperies, is, nevertheless, harmonious 
and pleasing to the eye, 

“The Crown of New England,” also on view in this 
wallery, is a large composition from the pencil of Mr. 
GU. le wn, representing a morning view of Mount 
Washington in October. This picture is marked by 
much breadth of light and shade, as well as by lumin- 
ons effect produced without any stariling coup de main. 
A “uplicate of this picture was painted for Prince 
of Wales, in whose session it now is. 

Mr, Esstman Johnson’s “‘ Boyhood of Lincoln,” is 
likewise to be seen here, an idealization of Abraham 
Lincoln as he might have looked at the age of sixteen 
or thereabouts. The picture is an effective one, drawn 
with boldness, and painted with knowledze and skill. 

“ Sunset in California,” is s small landscape by Mr. 
Bierstadt, in which are combined many of the qualities 
by which that artist hag arisen to eminence as a painter 


ot American a 
Among the pictures in this collection, men- 
tion may be made of 8 little fieure-piece by Mr. C. F. 


Blauvelt. The subject of this is an old ger nm with 
au umbrella under his arm, paying bis fare through o 
sinall window. It is full of character, and painted with 
& rare degree of finish, 

La by Messrs, J, M. Hart, Kensett, and other 
popular artists in that branch, are also to be seen in the 
s me ry, which has now, perhsps, the best collec- 
tion ——- by American artiste of any gullery in 

6 city. 








AMERICAN ART ABROAD, 
Mn. Franx Leste, the United States Com- 
rt: ssioner to the Paris Exposition, has just laid his 
s<port Of the fine aris of the Exposition before the 





lidate, although the district is entitled to two seats, 
which leads one to think that the Conservatives do not 
think themselves strong enough to get more than one! 
The several candidates, with their committees and 
spokesmen, mounted the stand, which was strongly 
built, and some thirty feet square and ten feet high, 
from whence there was a commanding view of ‘he 
crowd assembled, abeut seven or eight thousand, I 
think. There was a deal of cheering and shouting 
groaning and cat-calling, which did not abate much, 
when the chairman came forward and the high bailiff 
read to him the imperial writ calling the election of 
members of Parliament. Captain Grob’venor and Mr. 
Mill had taken th eir positions at the extreme right of 
the siand, surrounded by their leading supporters 
while Mr, Smitb, backed by his friends, was on the left, 
The chairman, bailiff, et. al., were in the middle, and, 


shortly, @ man with his hat off, standing between the 


Liberal candidates, made a five-minute speech, which 
no one more than four feet from him could hear, but 
is nevertheless all in the papers. It was what is called 
@ nomination, and when he was done, Captain Gros- 
venor, @ fashionably-dressed, good-looking young man, 
took off his hat, and spouted away in a careless and 
confident manner tor ten minutes. Then three other 
men in turn made three-minute speeches, at the end 
of which Mr. Philosopher Mill uncovered his bald 
pate, and said a great many things, no doubt very good, 
as he always does, that I could not hear, And whata 
singular contrast those two candidates presented! The 
one representing dashing young Ergland, the son of 
the richest man in the world—the Marquis of West- 
roinster—smiling and chatty as a healthy youth of his 
position and prospects might well be, and all of whose 
family connections one might think wou!d lead him to 
the other party; and he the colleague and on the same 
ticket with the most distinguished metaphysician of his 
time, who, by the sheer force of his head, has come to be 
one of the leading and most trusted men of England, 
and whose voluminous works are printed and read in 
all civilized lands! It might have been regarded as a 
marriage of wealth and rank with wisdom and fame, 
and not inaptly presents the profound change through 
which stubborn old England is now ing. r. 
Mill is of the medium height, thin, sharp-featured 
with small, twivkling eyes, and altozether makes one 
think of a pedagogue, or college protessor of classics. 
Afier the Liberal candidates came the turn for Mr, 
Smith and bis friends, in the same way,with a liitle more 
hooting and cheering, swinging ot hats, and large post- 
ers, in which was, in long letters, ‘‘ Plump for Smith.” 
When this was quite done, the chairman called fors 
show of hands, and there appearing to be nearly an 
equal number for each party’s candidates, he an- 
nounced that the poll would be on at the same place 
to-morrow, from nine til! four. The booth for po!ling 
was already erected, adjoining the nd stand, as, 
trom experience, it was certain that a showing of hands 
would not determine the election. In a majority of 
cases throughout the kingdom there is no necessity of 
polling, as the majority of the successful nominee can 

easily established at once by a show of hands, just as 
is done in the choice of Moderator in an ordinary meet- 
ing. Oltentimes there is but one candidate, or, if two, 
in opposition, then, when it is apparent to one of them 
that he will be defeated, he mounts the stand, and in a 
good-natured speech resigns, and the other is declared 
elected. The polling is done simply and rapidly, as 
every voter’s name and residence are in the books 
before the judges, and they interrogate each man as he 
files bythem. There is no ballot, and, of course, no 
conceslment. A plumper is a single fuli vote given to 
one candidate, As there are two seats for Westminster, 
each elector has a vote for two of them, which he may 
name, and a plumper is when he casts bis vote entire 
for one. I: is by far the most important election ever 
held in England, no jess from its vast consequences to 
the laws and inet'tutions, than because more than one 
hundred thousand men are for the first time admitted 
to the franchises, The result is not in doubt, The 
Liberals, with Mr. Gladstone as their leader, will win 
the day, and Dicraeli end his Tory crew will go out. 
What a eemi-force it all is, for a Hebrew to lose his rule 
of England in his vain championship of the Established 
Protestant Church in Ireland, and Mr. Giadst a 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


« description of him. He aboundsonly in Lon- 
don in his iullest development Our swell is not 
ve an yt a le ap 
1 i Lt bv es, 
Pci ok i de 
Ng 18 in . 
fellows up a noes! I was dining with a bach- 
4 ae a err to-day, when the maid-ot-al- 
work came rushing in, and, before she saw me, & 
atrahger, she bried Out: “Oh, I say, the or wishes 
the loan of your pants; he id g6 to opera to- 
night!” My host bowed assent, and “e 
he turned toward me, and quietly said: es, the 
t major whom you met here yesterday! ‘tis the 
time he has borrowed AS penis, and I think he 
may now keep them. ow has 
@ world; 13 & theniber Of nd lest than three faéshion- 
able clubs, belongs, as you see by those electioneerin 
Dotices, to honorable societies in the city, by virtue 
which he has a vote to-morrow, and, actually, is not the 
owner of a pair of trowsers to go to the opera or to & 


betimes protess td bavs 
vet be aswell. But one 
! 7a tae Ce 





r in. He owes everybody who will trust 
him up to £20, for, in fear of the debtors’ prison, he 
will not go over that amount, He is mafried, and his 


three are; with bis wife, down in the 6ountry 
with her pdor relations, all wasting for thé major’s ia- 
ther to shuffle off bis mortal eof); which they thik un- 
necessarily long. The old man is hearty; and Mike] to 
hold out these ten years, and makes no concéditileds t 
that he hates his swell son, and has made his will giv- 
ing him but £1008 year.. Yet, from the bare fact that the 
progenitor has wealth—made in the city in trade—our 
major’ would rather run in giebt, be tormented by his 
creditors, beg and deceive, than earn an honest shil- 
ling. Ikvow seyeral swells in the same icament, 
and they all take things seemingly as easy a6 th® mojor: 
Oh, London is like a huge oak tree which takes no note 
of @ myriad creeping things which thrive upon it!” 


The elections for London and ten miles around came 
off to-day, in a manner I should like to see in New York 
city. There was no confusion, disorder, fighting, in- 
timidating, or crowding at the polls, but all conducted 
in oooh Conner and thofotigh order. Their system of 
committees, that have entire charge of the business fot 
their several candidates, makes it aimost impossible fof 
fraudulent voting—acting 28 spies and detectives. on 
each other; and as for bribery, I know that our swell 
major, above-named, could not get an Offer for his vote 
from either party. The third most known Liberal to 
Americans, J. Stuart Mill, is badly beaten in West- 
minster, by a plain Mr. Smith, who has amassed a hand- 
some fortune as a wholesale dealer in newspapers. 
Great is the triumph of the Tories at this declaration of 
Engiand against radical for Westminster is 

ed as a fair test of the sense of the nation, as 
the vote of Pennsylvania is regarded significant of the 
will of the American people. However, Mr. Mill has 
himself to blame, more than others; for, admitting his 
transcehdent abilities, purity of character, and great 
usefulnes: as a teacher and thinker, it must be ad- 
mitted that, grouping bis public acts sincé a member of 
Parliament, he is chargeable with pedantry, and inno- 
vations unpalatable to practical and slow-jogging John 
Bull; who is not prepared, in a gallop, to abolish the 
laws of primogeniture, to compel the equal division of 
estates, to give women the suffrage, and equality with 
men in the domestic relation, and so on, turning every- 
thing topsy-turvy; in s word, ganding the country 
over to theorists and book-writers. The district was 
deemed so certain for the Liberals, that, though West 
minster has two seate in Parliament, there was but oné 
Conservative candidate, the lucky newspaper man 
Smith, who had some fifteen hundred majority, making 
it certain that another Conservative member could have 
been returned in the place of Captain Grosvenor, Liberal, 
all of which was known too late by scores of gentle- 
men, who would have gladly given £5,000 to have got s 
seat in Parliament for Westminster. 

My friend MacLean tells me a little story well illus- 
trating a practice of the Bank of Engiand, which, with 
advantage to the general public, might be adopted by 
the National Banks, Under very singular circum- 
stances, he was robbed of a £10 note. Only two per- 
sons knew of his having placed the bill, within a quire 
of foolscap, in his table-drawer, and it was repugnant 
to his feelings to suspect either of them. The one was 
his intimate old chum, McGee, who was of good family, 
in an easy position of liberal salary, and about to sail 
for Canada, to be absent six months; the other was a 
long .trusted servant of the house where they were 
lodging. Both of ‘these had seen him conceal the 
money in the drawer, and it was not till three days sub- 
sequently did he discover its loss. His first impulse 
was to summon the servant; but, on reflection, he put 
off for his friend McGee, who, having learned of the 
disappearance of the bill, counseled MacLean to go at 
once to the Bank of England, and give notice of the 
pumber of the bill, which, luckily, he had kept,: so 
that, if not already paid into the bank, on its presenta- 
tion he would get word, and then discover the thief, 
It is a long-time practice in England tor the person 
paying away a note of the Bank of England to write 

is name and residence on its back, by which the vari- 
ous holders are traced when it comes finally to bank. 
No bill is issued but once from the bank, and, being 
returned, is destroyed. ll bills issued are, thereiore, 
quite new and fresh, and it is the same if they should 
be out not more than an bour, as for a month or a 
—, The bank takes note of the party bringing the 

ill for gold, or deposit, so that a stolen bill may be 
traced at once; and, where the bank has had no- 
tice, it will, when the bill is presented and paid— 
for it must inevitably be paid when presented—send 
word to the person who has lost it, At request of 
MacLean, bis friend McGee accompanied him to the 

and they were made glad on learning that the 
stolen bill had not been paid in, whence MacLean took 
heart, and they both went to their homes, Early next 
morning MacLean received a letter from the bunk, in- 
forming him that bis £10 note bad been, two days be- 
fore, paid in with a large amount—£30,000. Going at 
once to McGee, they proceeded to the bank, and learned 
that his note had come from Cunard & Co., the steam- 
Fehip agents. Going to the office of Cunard & Co, the 
managing clerk was able, by referring to his books, to 
tell them that the said £10 note had been received 
there from James McGee. 

“Why, that is your name,” raid MacLean, turning 
to his friend, who, in great surprise, cried out: 

“James McGee! Yes, true; I did pay here for my 
passage-ticket a ten-pound note. But I got it from the 
Jew, you know, to whom I sold those two waiches and 
my uniform’’ (he had been an officer in the volun- 
a 
“Come along,” said MacLean; “let’s co away and 
talk it over;” and they left the office, not a shadow 
of suspicion in the mind of one, or a word or act of 
guilt on the part of the other. 

Proceeding homeward, MacLean could see no other 
solution to the mystery than that the old and well- 
tried servant had stolen the bill, passed it to the old 
Jew, who had asked no questions in changing it, and 
he in turn had given it to McGee in purchase of the 
watches. Full of this theory, to his lodgings he went, 
fully resolved to charge the theft upon the servant: but 
the very sight of her honest, frank, smiling old face, 
dispelled instantly every possible thought of her guilt, 
and sitting down, he was forced to turn his inquiries 
to hig bosom-friend. McGee a thief! Steal a ten- 
pound note! A gentleman of education, and in an im- 
ition under the Government! Impossible | 
But while he was thus reflecting, the object of his 
thoughts entered, saying: . 

“tT am to sail to-morrow for Boston, and am going to 
run down in the country to say good-by to the women, 
and may not have time to run in here again. 1 say, 
now, MacLean, I don’t quite like this ten-pound uote 
affair, It was wrong, perhepse, for me to have taken 
it trom the Jew, without hie name and address, so I feel 
that I am to blame throuyhou!; aod ‘now I say what I 
will do. I have some coupons falling due in three 
months. You have money that you do not need, and I 
om more than I have, to e me quite easy. Take 

e 





thorough churchman, his old political enemy, 
tearing itaown! On the hustings to-day I heard some 
intelligent tradesmen say that, to get into office again, 
the Tories would not hesitate to pull down the Church 
of England, 


The American people do vot know much of the genue 





Swell, and it is not en easy thing 


to convey in writing 


, they will bring you twenty pounds in 


three months, and give me ten, and if, by the time 
return next year, you have found the Jew. 
and recovere’ the lost bill, why, ther, give me the 
other ten; and should you never get it, you will owe 
me nothing, ag I deéerve fo. lose it for wy careless- 
pers.” 





MacLean said it was very liberal of him, gave bim 


for @ than filay be teasor: | eee. act b tailor who bad jurnished the wni- 
| fottti to McGee an@ had not 
how he htid sétfled the matter. 


and took the coupons, whieh were, indeed, 


eGee had represented. 
wirhes ‘ae paried; and two days afterword, MacLean 


been paid for it, inquired 


“ Ob, I had to take the uniform —_ ond he gave me 
old watches in toll payment of al): 
7 But he sold them all to the dew,” said MecLean, 
before hé reflected. 

“Well, I dén't deny what you say: but they are ali 
at my place, brought there by McGee bimsell. 

Ma ‘went at once to the police station, and, with 
the ai4 of a detective, was not long in finding the house 
of the Jew podéler and trader, who badotten nat ike 
house where he ahd McGee lodged; hut he wos sick in 
bed, and had been {oi many days, even before the day 
when fhe ten-pound note was stolen! It was a plain 
6a86 by two witnesses that Mc(iee had iied, and, as Mae- 
Lean truly ésid, that vice is greater, and includes the 
lesser one of stealin 

In six months MoGec feturned from Caneda, having 
sur, in roguery all pré@ecessors in that land of 
cheats and sdveuturers, and caile@ on MacLean, who 

ted him very coolly; but nothitig was cver said 'o 
im by McGee about the ten pounds dUe bim trom the 
Ee ee 
The {nauguration of Hon. John T. Hoffman 
ag Gevernor of the State of New York. 


Ar Albany, §. Y., the most important fer- 
ture of New Year’s Day #as the inaugural ceremony 
installing Governor Hoffman ds the Chief jiagistrate of 
the Biate: The Governor and ais Staff were escorted 
to the Siats Capitcl by the Ninth Brigade, consisting 
of the Sixteenth and Pwenty-figh Reg ments, and o 
company of artiliery. In splte of ihe severity of the 
weather, a large crowd was in atteDGann?, and braved 





the driving snow and sharp west wind, ,At noon & 
national saiute was fired, and a little before ore o’elock 
the incoming and outgoing Governors, iollowed by 


their respective stafis, entered the Assembly Chamber. 
Governor Fenton, occupying the Clerk’s desk, spoke as 
follows! 

_ Governor Hoftman—In welcoming sou to the Chiet 


Magistracy of the State, as it is alike wy duty and my 
Pleasure to do, I cheerfully transfer the symbols of its 
authority to your hands. I b'a you welcome to the 


capital, not nietély td the exalted station to which you 
have been chosen, bit alsoto the friendly reg: rd and 
generous hospitality of its cfivens. in terminating my 
stay amon, them I cannot forbeat to express My grate- 
fal appreciation of their uviform coufsy. I am sure 
that the kindness which they have invariably extended 
to me will be as freely continued to you, ana will con- 
tribute greatly to the pleasure of your official residerce 
in their midst, While offering you my Lest wishes 
upon your accession to the office of Governor, I ageak 
from my own experience when I remind you that 1538 
a position of arduous toi] and unceasing: care. To pre- 
serve and obey the essential requirements of public 
duty in the face of urgent appeals and individual hard- 
ships, will demand alts our firmness and patience. If 
you are subject to criticism, you will but share the lot 
of all your predecessors, The trusts of the position are 
#0 difficult and delicate as to forbid the hope of en‘ire 
escape from misreprésentation and eenvure. But 
mighty as may be the cafes, the labors, and the re- 
sponsibilities of the office, they are not without com- 
nsations; if the trials are severe, the rewards are no 
ess signal and far tote lasting. To him who holds the 
relation to the people which you now assume, = 
highest op ities for usefainess are afforded, 
which, if improved, will enable hirtr tosecare tor him- 
self ample recompense for the precipitate aud errene- 
ous judgmentsof men, And for his own conscientious 
and faithful services,a population to be evanted 1 
millions, with interests vast in number and incu(gulable 
n value, whose enterprises extend in every direst 
and cover every field of acticn and usetul effort, Wé ~4 
freedom of opinion that is nowhere else surpasseu, 
necessarily constitutes a commonwe th so diversified 
for character and sentiment, that the chief magistrate 
who shall expect by his administration to satisfy all 
will not fail to be disappointed. He may not hope even 
for exemption from mistakes, but the merit which be- 
longs to zeal for the public good and integrity in the 
public service will sooner or ‘ater be discerned, and its 
Tequital will not cease to himerlf or to bis name as 
long asthe people are just and the memory of his good 
intentions survives, These considerations do not imply 
that the Executive can disregard his party obligations; 
but it is not too much tosay that iv the administration 
of public affairs a recognition of the general good and 
the foundation principle of equity and justice is not 
only the highest obligation, but includes ail others. As 
the representative of the whole people, his own sense 
of responsibility for the permanent good and the ulti- 
mate, if not immediate support of a just public seati- 
ment, unite to strengthen and enforce this sacred and 
comprehensive duty. In the effort to promote the gev- 
eral welfare, which I doubt not you wi!l make, I invoke 
for your encouragement and support the prayers of all 
the people of the great Commonwealth, and the guid- 
ance of Him who is wise in all things. 

Governor Hoffman replied as follows : 

In receiving from you, Governor Fenton, in the pre- 
sence of these our friends and fe: low-citizens, the sym- 
bols of authority which belong to the high office, the 
duties and cares of which you lay aside and 1 assume 
to-day, I realize how beautiful that system of govern- 
ment is, which permits the transfer of so much ec 
with so little ceremony. The simplicity which attends 
the act clothes it with additional dignity ; and the 
kindness and good wil! you manifest, when surren- 
dering to me the trust you have held eo long, assures 
me that you forget, as J do, the asperities of a great 
political contest, the results of which, whether in the 
State or nation, the people cheerfully accept. The 
words with which you welcome me to the capital of the 
State are words of generous feeling, and impress me 
deep'y. I am not a stranger to this city, nor to the 
hospitalities of its citizens. Many who were known to 
me here in earlier lite have been called away, leaving _ 
to the living the pricelees legacy of an honorable name. 
I cherish their memories, and feel sure that those who 
have survived them will show to me the same cour- 
tesy and kind»ess which have been extended to you and 
to your predecessors. Looking back upon the long 
line of great men who have occupied the chair of state 
to which I have been called, whose presence seem yet 
to fil! the Capitol in which we stand, and feeling the 
full weight of the responsibilities now acsumed by me, 
I invoke the generous support of all the people, and 
the aid of Him who directs the destinies of men and 
of empires. Public life bas its trials and rewards, its 

ne and its pleasures, ite disappointments and 

opes ; but tee true map, caring little for harsh judg- 
ments or unjust censure, will find bis full recompense 
in the approval of his constituents, and in the con- 
sciousness of having performed the duty faithfully and 
well, The passions and prejudices of the hour are 
soon forgotten, but the record we make is for all time, 
and is entered upon the pages of history never to be 
erased. In the welcome you have given me you have 
wisely omitted all reierence to the issues of the day, a 
discussion of which, by cither of us here, would be a 
violation of the proprieties of the occasion. We cannot 
tell what the future may have in store forus, Let us 
indulge in the hope that a wise Providence will direct 
all things for the greatest good of our State and coy1 
try, and that we may live to see them both attain a 4: 
gtee of peace and prosperity which bas no paralie! ; 
their past history. 

After the address of Governor Hoffman, the Lieut: 
ant-Governor, Alleo C. Beach, was sworn into «fic 
the oath being administered by Judge Nelson, Sev: 
tary of State, 

Subsequently the immense crowd ca'led upon Gov- 
ernor Hoffman at the Executive Chamber, and upon 
Mrr. Hoffman, at the Governor’s residence, to ex 
change the compliments of the seagon. At 5:30 o’clock 
p. u., the retiring staff of Governor Fenton dined at 
the Delevan House with the staff of Governor Hoffms np, 





Our engraving represeuts the scene in the Agsemb!y 
Obember during Governor "se address. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN—-DEMONSTRATION IN FAVOR OF A FEDERAL REPUBLIC, AT 


THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN—-DEMONSTRATION IN FAVOR OF A MONARCHY, AT BARCELONA, 
BARCELONA, PLAZA DB LA CATALONA. 


FRONTING THE PALACE. 


PVA ERE 


LIBERMRES 


THE BEVOLUTION IN SPAIN—SIGNING THE PETITION FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW ‘‘MONITEUR” BUILDINGS, PARIS, BY NIGHT, BY THE 
PUERTA DEL SOL, MADRID. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
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THE IMPERIAL, BRIDGE DE LA PENFELD, BUST, FRANCE. ESE WA4B ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER, INDIA-THE VILLAGE AND FORT OF DILBOBREE. 











Jan. 16, 1869.) 
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ae cee oe. Tie Soi, sh ie act The H rs of Commodore 
ILLUSTRATED EUROPEAN ha ee: Erie, Pennsyivania, War 
Pic olan’ Court at Com- Ar the ‘comer of Freugh and 


piegne. 
We have given several illustrations of 
the gay scenes at Compiegne during the 
» there of the Imperial Court. The 
object of our engraving in this number is 
to show a very pretty spot in .that now” 
famous locality, called the Arbor of Marie 
Louise, It seems that imperial cares do 
not destroy the tastes for the picturesque, 
put that emperors and their companions 
can still appreciate the beautiful in nature 
and iu art. 
The Revolution in Spain. 
Our engravings, illustrating the events 
consequent upon the Revolution in Spain, 
exbibit three very important phases of 
ular sentiment identified with that re- 
markable political achievement. The 
singular spectacle is presented to us of 
a pedple, but a few months ago dumb 
and listless in the shackles of despotism, 
now openly assembling in enthusiastic 
utterance of their sentiments upon the 
paramount question, under what form ot 
government shall they live? But still 
more significant, perhaps, is the picture 
that shows us the signing of the petition 
for the abolition of slavery in the Spanish 


possessions. 
The Imperial Bridgedela Pen- | 
feld, Brest, France. 

The magnificent metallurgic structure, 
the finest monument of the city of Brest, 
is oné of the most remarkable bridges in 
Entope. Commenced toward the close 
of 1856, under the direction of M. de Car- 
caradec, the work was suspended for some 
months by the difficulty of finding a rock 
foundation on the right shore, and it was 
only in 1861 that the bridge was com- 
pleted. A suspension bridge, in that lo- 
cality, could only have been constructed 
at an immense height, and, to obviate the 
difficulty, the revolving bridge was 
planned, and has fully answered the ex- 
peetations of the inventors. 

The Chateau d’Augerville. 

In our last isene, in connection. with 
our sketch of the life of the late Antoine 
Pierre Berryer, the celebrated French 
orator and lawyer, we incidentally de- 
scribed his residence, the Chateau d’Au- 
gerville. We now give a picture ot that 
venerable structure, which may be justly 
considered a type of the old mansion- 
houses that abound in France, and are 
associated with the domestic history of 
the noblesse of the ancien régime, 


The War on the Punjaub Fron- 
tier—The Village and Fort 
of Dilberee. 

The conflicts in the province of Huzara, 

a valley in the; Himalayas, on the north- 

west side of the Punjaub river, be- 

tween the British troops and the hostile natives, 
appears to be virtually at an end; and it is not at 
all likély that the insurrectionary chiefs will again inter- 

fere-with the machinery of the Government. The vil- 
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lage of Dilboree, of which we give an illustration, situ- 
ated about two miles trom Oghee, in the Agrore valley, 
was first held by a detachment of British soldiers; but 
they were exposed to constant attacks from the enemy, 
coming down from the mountain called the Khoend 
Gully, so that Dilboree was at Jength evacuated and 
burnt, for want of a sufficient force to hold out. The 
troops on the left hand, and close to the village, are 
those of a friendly native chief, the Khan of Umb, who 
rendered signal service to the British troops. 
House.building by Night, by the Mag. 
neto-Electric Light—Construction of the 
New..‘\Moniteur” Office, Paris, France: 


On the, Quai Voltaire, fronting the Royal Bridge, al- 
most at the angle of the Rue de Bac, in Paris, the con- 
struction of the new Moniteur building is being carried 
on. Here, by means of the electric light, the work pro- 
gresses, without a single moment's interruption. On 
the 2éth of November Mr. Witiershein obtained the 
contract for the.enterprise of the new Moniteur, the 
contract of the‘society that for sixteen years has been 
printing this official journal having conie to an end; 
and the concession of the new privilege was put into 
competition, and obtained by Mr. Wittershein. The 
latter dearly. bought his victory ; he succeeded over 
his competitor: only by. offering to place every day at 
the disposition of the Mimiater 55,000 copies: of. the 
Evening Moniteur, besides the number already exacted. 
But this was not all; the cofitract required: to be ful- 
filled on the ist of January, 1869, at whioh date the 
old contract expires. How to find in three months 
the material necessary for this enormous dist bution 
of the official journal—how improvise the immense 
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establishment representing so great an enterprise, 
when everything was to be crested, even to the edifice 
itself? Mr. Wittershein-was not frightemed at this. 
He immediately appropriated a capital of two million 
francs, .nd commenced operations at the locality we 
have mentioned, and at the present time the immense 
building is nearly completed. 








The Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica, N.Y. 

Tue Tabernacle Baptist Church, recently 
completed in Utica, N. Y., stands on the crest of the 
city, and is regarded as one of the most unique 
cburches in the central part of the State. It is con- 
structed of brown-stone, on a lot measuring 74 by 120 
feet, and is pleasantly surrounded by attractive foliage. 

Dr.. Alfred 8. Patton, of Utica, was born in Suffolk, 
England; was brought to this country when 4 child of 
a few months, and was educated at Columbia College, 
D. C., and Madison University, N. ¥. He received his 
master’s degree from the former, and his doctorate 
from the latter. After graduating, he spent some 
months in Europe. 

He was first settled as pastor in Westchester, Pa., 
afterward in Haddonfield, N. J., then served for five 
years the First Church of Hoboken, N. J. 

In *1859 he removed to Massachusetts, and while 
pastor at Watertown, was also‘chaplain of the State 
Senate for 1862 and 1863. 

In 1864 he accepted a call from the old Broad Street 
Baptist Church, Utica, and at once entered upon the 
enterprise of building a new church up-town. In this 





undertaking he was very successful; a fine edifice, in a 
desirable locality, was soon after erected, which is at 
once attractive and commodious, and, we believe, is 
free from debt. There has been a steady increase in 
membership, both of church and congregation, and a 
corresponding development of the powers of usetulness, 

Dr. Patton is a ready speaker and good preacher ; his 
sermons evince scholarship and study. The themes of 
his discourses are timely and spiritually conceived. He 
is an excellent pastor, and safe leader, possessipg 


sound judgment and tact, to which may be added | 


superior social qualities. 

While active in the pastorate, Dr. Patton has been 
industrious with the pen. The following are some of 
the works he has published: ‘‘ Kincaid, the Hero Mis- 
sionary,”’ ‘The Losing and Taking of Man Soul; or, 
Lectures on the Holy War,’’ “‘Light-in the Valley,’’ 
‘Live for Jesus,”’ “‘My Joy and My Crown,” with 
several smaller works, published by the American 
Tract Soeiety, and the American Baptist Publishing 
Society. Besides these, two articles in the Christian 
Review, on ‘The Influence of Physical Debility on 
Religious Experience,’’and “‘ Dreams; their Nature and 
Uses.”” Also, one in the Boston Review, on “ Liberal 
Religion,”’ and another in the Congregational Review, 
on “The Temptation;” and every now and then we 
find something from A. 8. P. in the Examiner and 
Chronicle of New York, 

The doctor is in the prime of life, in his forty-third 
year, full of work. and usefulness in a cause he loves, 
and for the upbailding of which he hopes to devote the 
time yet remaining, ere the Master’s voice shall sum- 
mon him from labor unto rest. 





HEADQUARTERS OF COMMODORE PEMEY, AT ERIE, PA., DURING THE SERIES OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
ON LAKE ERIE, war oF 18/2. 





HON, THOMAS W. CLERKE, JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORE—FROM A 





Upon the 
conclusion of hostilities, the flagship St. 
Lawrence, and one or two other vessels, 
were sunk in Misery’ Bay, opposite the 
town, for the purpose of preservation. 
The vessels were never raised, and on a 
clear day they can be distinctly seen atthe 
bottom of the bay, 

Our engraving represents the present 
appearance of the venerable structure 
that served as the ‘commodore’s head- 
quarters. 








Hon. Thomas W. Clerke, Justice of 
the New York Supreme Court. 


| JupGE Cuerxke is a native of Ire- 
land, but removed to this city at an early 
age, and has ever since continued to re- 
side here. He is now about sixty-five 
| years of age. 
Soon after entering upon the practive 
| of his profession, he became well-known 
| as an industrious and careful practitioner 
j in Chancery, and in the more quiet bran- 
! ches of the law, which searcely ever at- 
/ tracted the notice, of the general public. 
Being of a studious turn of mind, he de- 
voted himself to the preparation of seve- 
ral valuable works on legal subjects, 
among them a very full digest of the New 
York State Reports, 

In 1853 he was elected to the Bench ot 
the Supreme Court, and his’ course dur- 
ing his term of eight years was s6 émin- 
ently satisfactory to the community, that, 
in 1861, he received the nomjuation for 
the same office‘from all the political 
parties, and was unanimously re-elected. 

Since he has been on the Bench, Judge 
Clerke has generally been found either 
holding Special*Term for the. trial ot 
Equity cansés, or*in the Court in banc, 
where the Judges sit in review of the de- 
eisions of the Court below. He has also 
been twice a member of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State. In discharging those 
duties, he -has ‘exhibited the ' mos 
thorough impartiality, united with ‘very 
decided ability. . Without detracting at 
all-from his great merits.as a sound 
jurist, we may mention one of the most 
striking points in his character—his per- 
fect amiability of disposition, exhibited 
in the very courteous and gentlemanly 
manner in which he treats all who have 
business with him. In his appearance 

and conduct he is the very embodiment of dignity 
and courtesy. He is in norespect a sensational Judge, 
and is therefore not so well-known to the public as 
some of his associates; yet, by the profession, as well 
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as by all the suitors who have come before him, he is 
thoroughly trusted and highly esteemed. 








BAYAMO, CUBA. : 

Tus struggle for independence in which the 
Cubans are now engaged invests with extraordinary 
interest the prominent cities and towns of that. beauti- 
ful island, and especially those’ that are closdly identi - 
fied with the movements of* the’ contending. parties. ' 
The locality.to. which, at present,'the most importance- 
ttaches, is Bayamo, the headquarters of the. revolns 





| tioniste, and, in fact, the capital of the new {Govern 





ment ‘administered: by: Sefior Cespedes. The im@iga< 
tions of. a proposed attack upon this place by Span-_ 
ish forces gives additional features of interest tothe - 
locality. 4 
Bayamo, or San Salvador,is a town in.thé eastern’ 
part of Cuba, sixty miles northwest of neat 
the Canto, # small stream that falls into the bay 
the Canal of Bayamo. It has a population of 4Bow 


Our engraving. is a very faithful repre- 
sentation of the town and ‘its environs, the: view being 
taken from the weet bak -of the, river; lookmg. dast,, 
with the range ot mountains in the-backgromd, —-- 


Tue following is. a true copy of a letter re- 
ceived by a village schoolmaster: “ Sur, as you are a 
— of noledge, I intend to inter my son in your 
skull.” 
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OISENCHANTED. 


I gyow not what it was—a look, 
.A. word, perhaps, I scarce can say— 
Her manner when she flung the book 
Aside in her imperious way. 


The book she wished for, and I brought, 
The last new novel, * Lady Lisle ;’ 

She turned. the pages quick as thought, 
And flung it by with her cold smile. 


Perhaps it was the way she tore 
The petals of the fair, frail flower, 

The one white rosebud that she wore 
Twined with her hair in that last hour, 


In that last hour, while yet in me 
No change had wrought with unseen art; 
While yet I owned Love’s sway, and she 
Was throned a queen within my heart; 


While yet the very bud she tore, 
With cruel fingers slight and fair, 
I held in reverence all the more 
For being twined with her dark hair. 


Say you, sweet friend, if love be true, 
It cannot change? Ah, who may tell 

The true from false? I leave te you 
Your faith—it fits a woman well. 


But by an inward sense I know 
I loved her—do you deem it strange? 
You. answer: “If ’twere really so, 
How could so slight a thing work change?” 


I know not; yet the very sound 

Of her faint footfall thrilled me through ; 
Beneath her tread the common ground 

To something almost sacred grew. 


A boy’s love? Well, it may have been; 
Youth were not youth itself without ; 

There was the trust of boyhood then, 
‘Which now is turned to cold, hard doubt. 


And she was something more than fair— 
The large, dark eyes; the lips rich red; 
The massive wealth of raven hair 
That crowned her proud and queenly head} 


Ah, could I change the poet’s pen 
For painter’s pencil, 1 would trace 

With true lines and colors ‘then 
The clear perfection of her face. 


For words at best are yain and weak; 
The art that reaches on through time 
To make the senseless canvas speak, 
I envy more than that of rhyme. 


And so we meet: a careless glance, 

A few cold words of narrow range; 
And sometimes in the mazy dance 

We pass each other mute and strange. 


All else with us is past: to mo 

It matters not what might have been; 
I loved, but now I am heart-free, 

With just, perhaps, a touch of spleen. 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 


OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Sen. 





Vi. (CONTINUED), 


_xE two crosses which he retained were those 
of the Order of the Guelphs, and of the Order of 
Ernest Augustus. 

Then, in order to cross the little garden which 
the carriage bad not entered, and mount the 
steps, he leaned on the arm of a young man who 
seemed to be his son. 

The latter, very lank and thin, might be about 
one-and-twenty, and wore the uniform of the 
Hussars of the Guard; tliat is to say, a blue tunic 
with silver frogs, and on his head a little military 
foraging cap. 

Kaulbach hastened to open the studio-door for 
them, and pressed aside to allow them to pass. 
Benedict, as he bowed before them, recognized 
two of the originals of the portrait-picture which 
Kaulbach was retouching. 

He cast a rapid glance over the portrait of the 

They had not been ab!e to take away 
his star, 80 that Benedict recognized, in that de- 
coration, the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
George, which sovereigns only have the right to 
wear; ; 

Aray of light illuminated his mind. This gen- 
eral who came to pay a friendly visit to Kaulbach, 
was King George; this young man on whom his 
blind father leaned, was the hereditary prince. 

Benedict had no fancy to break, like a courtier, 
through this incognifo, which permitted him to see, 
near at hand, one of the most learned, most art- 


istic, and most distinguished sovereigns in Ger-' | 


many. 

“My lords,” said Kaulbach, addressing the 
two officers, “I have the honor to present to you 
one of my. confréres, already illustrious, though 
still quite young. He has been warmly recom. 
mended to me by the Director of the French 
School of Art, and I hasten,.to add that he re- 
commends himself extremely well by himself.” 

The general made a motion with his head, in 
the style of a gracious salute; the young man 
raised his cap. Then's whim took the king. 

* Monsieur,” said he to Benedict, in English, “I 
regret that I speak French and German so ill, be- 
cause my friend Kaulbach assures me that you 
speak prise Saxon, like Leibnitz ; but I understand 
them both well enough, and my son also, for you 
to speak, at your choice, either one or the other of 
the two languages which are familiar to you.” 


“My lora wll excuse m« ;” said Benedict, in | 


excellent English; ‘* but I think F sneak English 
intelligibly enough to make myself understood in 
that tongue.” : 

“J believe you!” cried King George; 
apeak it as if it wore your own.” 


“you 


*T am too great an admirer of Shakespeare, 
Walter Scott, and Byron,” replied Benedict, bow- 
ing, ‘hot to make some effort to read them in 
their own tongue.” 

The conversation was carried on in English, 
which Kauibach spoke fluently enough, and un- 
restrained by the rules ‘of royal etiquette, 

The king, satisfied that he had not been recog- 
nized, gave himself up to his artistic impulses; 
He talked painting much better than certain 
critics who have retained their eyesight. He 
talked literature, deplored the deeay of the 
drama in Germany, and expressed his astonish- 
ment at that dramatic fertility by means of which 
Paris supplies the whole world. 

While he was talking, Kaulbach was retouching, 
as he had said, certain portions of the picture, 
which he contented himself with depriving of 
part of their finish. 

The most remarkable thing about the king was 
the admirable address with which he concealed 
his infirmity. Instead of turning his ear, as 
blind men usually do, in the direction whence the 
sound came, he looked his interlocutor in the face, 
as if he could see him. Knowing that the artist 
had made a campaign in China, and that he had 
traveled in India, Abyssinia and Russia, in the 
Caucasus, and in Persia, he overwhelmed him 
with questions, which flattered Benedict all the 
more, because these questions were put by en in- 
tellect of superior order, and only an intellect of 
superior order could reply to them. 

The young prince, on his side an enthusiastic 
sportsman, but who had never hunted any but 
the animals of Europe, nor ever had more for- 
midable adversaries than the stag and the wild 
boar—the young prince was panting at the recital 
of these panther, tiger, lion and elephant hunts. 
And when Benedict offered to show him a series 
of sketches of his voyage in India, his appeal to 
his father was a veritable supplication. 

The king yielded to his son’s desire. 

**But when, and how?” asked the young prince. 

** At your own house,” replied the king. ‘‘ Invite 
your good friend Kaulbach to join Monsieur 
Benedict at breakfast, And if they will both do 
you the honor of accepting ——” 

** Oh, to-morrow, gentlemen, to-morrow!” cried 
the young prince, overjoyed. 

Benedict looked at Kaulbach in some embar- 
rassment, . 

“*To-:uorrow,” he said, “‘ I fear I shall have a 
little too much work on hand.” 

“‘Have you any portraits commenced ?” asked 
the young prince, ‘‘I only arrived yesterday.” 

**Yes,” said Kaulbach; “but my dear con- 
frere, who is a very hot-headed fellow, has 
already had time to write, in the Nouvelle Gazetie 
de Hanovre, a letter, which is on its way to 
Berlin.” 

“What! That letter which I read to my father, 
and which I found so amusing, is yours, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Why, good heavens, yes, it is mine.” 

** But you are going to have no end of affairs.” 

**T count upon three, The number ‘three’ 
pleases the gods.” 

* But if you should be killed or wounded ?” 

** Tf Lam killed, I ask your permission, monsieur, 
to bequeath you my album. If I should be dan- 
gerously wounded, Monsieur Kaulbach will take 
upon himself to show it to yon in my stead. And, 
finally, if I only receive a scratch, I will bring it to 
you myself, But reassure yourself, my lord ; 
since you are kind enough to take some interest 
in me, I can assure you that nothing at all will 
happen to me.” 

** But how do you know that?” 

“Do you know monsicur’s name ?” asked Kaul- 
bach of the prince royal. 

‘Why, Benedict Turpin, I believe,” answered 
the prince. 

** Weil, then, he descends in a direct line from 
the enchanter Turpin, the uncle of Charlemagne, 
and he exercises, in partibus, the avocation of his 
ancestor.” 

**Ah! good heavens!” said the young prince, 
inquitingly, ‘are you, by chance, a spiritualist or 
a physician ?” 

‘* No, L have not that honor, I only amuse my- 
self by reading the past, present, and a little of 
the future, in the hands.” 

“Before your arrival, my dear confrére—in 
painting, be it understood,” said Kaulbach, “ was 


! 





deploring not having had an opportunity of seeing 
the hand of the King of Prussia. He would have 
| told us, in advance, the results of the war. My 
| lord,” added the speaker, with pointed emphasis 
| on the title, “‘could not one find somewhere a 
| royal hand to give to monsicur ?” 


“Oh, yes,” said the king, smiling, “ nothing 
|easier. But it would require a true king, or a 
| veritable emperor—an emperor like him ot China, 
who has one hundred and fifty millions of subjects, 
or like the Empervr Alexander, whose kingdom 
| covered the fourth part of the world, Is not that 
| your opinion, Monsieur Turpio ?” 
| My opinion, sire,” answered Benedict, bowing 
| profoundly betore George V., “ is, that it is not 
great kingdoms which make great kings: Thes- 
saly produced Achilles, and Macedon, Alexander.” 
| ‘Thereupon, with a still more pro.ound bow, he 
| went out. 





VIl.—THE CHALLENGE. 


| Wat Benedict had foreseen, happened. The 
| next morning, just as he awoke, Lenhart, who 
served him as valet-de-chambre, handed him, on a 
| fine silver salver, loaned for that purpose, by 
Stephan, three visiting-cards, or, rather, two 

visiting-cards and a ecrap of paper. 

| Each eard bore a printed name. 
paper bore a name written in pencil. 
The names writteh on the two cards were those 
|of Major Frederick de Below, and Monsieur 
Georges lileist, editor ofthe Kreutz Zeitung. 
The name written in pencil, on the paper, was 
that of Franz Muller, journeyman cabinetmaker, 
Benedict had as co.oplete a sample of Prussian 


The scrap of 





society ss he could have desired. An officer, a 
journalist, and an artisan. 

He sprang to the foot of his bed, inquired 
where these gentlemen were lodging, learned that 
they were all three staying at the same hotel 
as himself, and ordered Lenhart to run to Colonel 


Anderson’s, and ask him to come to him at once, | 


The colonel, suspecting the cause of the urgent 
appeal made to him, ran over immediately. 
Benedict handed him the two cards and the 


serap of paper, m the order in which they had been 


handed him, and begged him to follow the same 
etiquette in his visits, and in the arrangement of 
the preliminaries: that is to say, to commence 
with Major Below, to pass from him to Monsieur 
Georges Kleist, and to finish off with Franz Mul- 
ler. Colonel Anderson was to accept any condi- 
tions which might be proposed to him, as to 
arms, time and place. He set out with these in- 
structions, which rendered his mission very easy. 
He had wished to discuss the matter; but Ben- 
edict, placing his hand on his shoulder, said: 
**Tt shall be thus, or it shall not be at all.” 

At the end of half an hour Colonel Anderson 
returned, Everything was arranged. 

Major Frederick had chosen the sabre, Only, 
charged with a pressing mission to Frankfort, 
and having diverged from his route to do honor to 
the challenge of Monsieur Bendict Turpin, he 
begged the latter to fix the earliest possible hour 
for the encounter which he was to have with him. 

“Why, I will meet him immediately,” said 
Benedict, laughing ; “‘ that is the least that I can 
do to accommodate a gentleman who has gone 
out of his way to meet me.” 

**No; provided he can set out again this even- 
ing, it is all that he requires.” 

“ But,” said Benedict, “ I don’t answer for his 
setting out at all, even though he should fight 
during the course of the day.” 

«That would be unfortunate,” said the colonel ; 
“Major Below is a real gentleman. It seems 
that three Prussian officers came to your assist- 
ance down yonder, and saved you from the popu- 
lace, on condition that you shouted ‘Long live 
William I.! Long live Prussia!’” 

** Pardon me ; jhere was no condition.” 

“On your part, yes; but they had ‘taken the 
engagement for you.” 

“JT did not prevent them from crying out 
‘Long live William I.! Long live Prussia!’ as 
much as they liked.” 

“No; but you, instead of executing the condi- 
tion———” 

**T recited to them one of the prettiest pieces 
of poetry that Alfred de Musset ever wrote; 
what have they to say about it?” 

“They have to say, that you made them ridi- 
culous.’’ 

Oh! as for that, I admit it.” 

**And that, then, on reading your letter, they 
decided that one of them should come to demand 
satisfaction of you, and that the two others should 
serye as seconds to him on whom the lot should 
fall. They put their three names in a kepi, and 
that of Mons'eur Frederick de Below was drawn. 
Shortiy afterward he was sent for by the Minis- 
ter of War, to be charged with amission. It was 
an order for the Prussian troops in garrison at 
Frankfort to evacuate the city. His two friends 
offered, then, the mission being pressing, to 
take his place with you, but he refused, saying 
that, as they were his seconds, if he should be 
killed or dangerously wounded, he would charge 
one of the two with the dispatches, which would 
thus be delayed only a few hours. I have there- 
fore arranged with the seconds of Monsieur Fred- 
erick de Below, that the meeting shall take place 
to-day, at one o’clock,” 

“ Very well; and the others ?” 

‘Monsieur Georges Kleist is a gentleman who 
is neither well nor ill; he has the air of their Ger- 
man publicists. He has chosen the pistol, and 
has asked to fight at close quarters, because of 
his defective vision. Iwill be bound it is excel- 
lent. But, in fact, he wears spectacles. I con- 
sented that you should be placed at forty-five 
paces.” 

“What! forty-five paces? Why, that is poly- 
gonal!” 

** Wait a bit; I have agreed that each one* 
should have the right to advance fifteen paces, 
which wil place your last distance at fifteen 
paces. A di ion then 1, his seconds 
alleging that, as he was the challenged party, he 
had fue right to fire first.” 

**I hope you granted that to him?” 

“By no means. I maintained that you onght 
at least to fire together upon a signal. You must 
decide that question. I consider it too grave to 
cover it on my Own-responsibility.” 

“It is already decided ; he shall fire first, par- 
dieu! But you should have made an appoiut- 
ment with him for one o’clock—we would have 
killed two birds with one stone.” 

“ That is arranged as you wish.” 

* Bravo!” 

**At one o'clock with Monsieur de Below, with 
the sword; at a quarter-past one with Wonsieur 
Georges Kleist, with the pistol; at half-past two 
with Monsieur Franz Muller——” The colonej 
hesitated. 

** Well, at half-past two, with Monsieur Franz 
Muller, with what?” 

“You are perfectly free to refuse, you know.” 

“ With what ?” 

“In England, it might do—it has passed into 
a custom.” 

“Well, with what?” 

“With the fists. He said he was a workman, 
that he did not know how to handle any weapon 
excépt that which nature had given him to attack 
and to defend himself with ; and, besides, that 
you had not disdained to make use of those arms 
upon him, since, by means of a back trip, you 
sent him rolling for ten paces.” 

“In fact, poor devil,” said Benedict, langhing, 
“TI recollect; a short, stout, fair-complexioned 
man, ihe not?” 

“ That-is the very one I made out.” 








*T am at his disposal, as of the others, So, my 
dear colonel, while I order breakfast, go, I beg 
| you, and say to Monsieur Kleist, that he shall fire 
| first; and to Monsieur Muller, that we will fight 
| with the arms nature has given us, that is to Bay 

with our fists.” : 
| Colonel Anderson was already at the door, when 
| Benedict called him back. 

“It is understood,” he said, “that I do not 
provide myself with any weapons,” I will ficht 
with the swords and pistols my adversaries 
| bring.” 

“* Very well,” said the colonel, and he went out, 

It was eleven o’clock in the morning. Benedict 
summozed Master Stephan, and ordered break. 
fast. Ten minutes afterward the colonel entered, 

“ All right!” eaid he, That signified everything 
was settled. 

“To table, then,” said Benedict. There wag 
no longer anything to be discussed, 

Twelve o’clock struck. 

“Take care we are not gehindhand, colonel,” 
said Benedict. 

“No; it is only a quarter of a league from here 
to where we are going to fight—in a charming 
place, as you will see. Have localities much 

influence on you?” 

**I would rather fight on turf than on plowed 
land.” 

‘We are going to Eilenriede ; it is the Bois de 
Boulogne of Hanover. In the middle of the wood 
there is a little clearing, with a spring, which 
seems made for those sorts of encounters. ‘They 
call it Hanebut’s B-ock ; you will see,” 

“Are you familiar with the spot?” inquired 
Benedict. 

“T have been there twice on my own account, 
and three or four times on account of others.” 

Lenhart entered. 

* The carriage is ready,” said he, 

** Have you inquired for another second ?” 

“These gentlemen are five in number; one of 
them will serve me.” 

“ And if they refuse ?” 

oe Ob 1” 

“Tf they refuse ?” 

**Oh! you will be sufficient for me, colonel ; and 
as they are in a hurry to finish the matter, one 
way or another, we will finish it.” 

Lenhart waited at the door with his carriage. 
The colonel explained to him the road he was to 
foilow. 

Half an hour afterward they arrived at the 
clearing. They were ten minutes ahead of time, 

** Charming place!” said Benedict. ‘Since 

these gentlemen have not arrived, I will make a 
sketch of it.” 

He drew a sketch-book from his pocket, and, 
with remarkable skill and rapidity, took as com- 
plete a sketch as possible of the locality. 

“And you say this charming place is named 
Hanebut’s Block, on account of that rock?” 

Two carriages made their appearance. 

“Ah!” said the colonel, “here comes your ad- 
versaries,” 

Benedict uncovered. 

The three Prussian officers, the journalist, and 
a surgeon from the town, called in by precaution, 
were in the same carriage. But the fellowship of 
the’ Tugen-Bund (League of Virtue) had not 
gone so far as to permit them to receive the work- 
man Mauiler into their company. The poor devil 
arrived in a separate carriage. 

Benedict recognized the three Prussian officers, 
while yet some distance off, as those who had, in 
fact, come to aid him on the Linden Promenade, 
and, among them, his adversary, wearing the uni- 
form of an officer of the Body-guard, 

He wore a gilded casque, surmounted by an 
eagle with spread wings, silver epaulets, a 
white tunic with blood-colored trimming, close- 
fitting white pantaloons, and long boots, The two 
others, who belonged to the infantry of the 
Guard, wore the black and gold helmet with white 
horse-hair, blue tunic with red trimming, 
shoulder-straps, silver belt, and white pantaloons. 

Monsieur Georges Kleist was dressed entirely in 
black; there was no white spot on his whole por- 
son which could serve as a point of aim. He was 
tall, thin and fair, and wore heavy mustaches and 
spectacles. 

Franz Muller was a simple workman; stout, 
fair, and short, as Benedict had said, who, to do 
honor to his adversary, and, perhaps, to himself 
also, had put on his Sunday costume—a blue coat 
with gilt buttons, white vest and pantaloons, and 
puffed cravat. 

As for Benedict, his fancy costume was of an 
elegance which seemed made for the occasion. 
He wore on his head a Van Dyke felt hat, soft, 
and with wide brim, ornamented with a gray loop 
and little tassels of the same color as the felt; a 
tunic of black silk velvet, with a collar fastening 
over on his shoulders, A black ribbon, about a 
finger-breadth wide, served him as a cravat, and 
set off his neck, young and nervous as that of 
Pollux. He had put on pantaloons of white can- 
vas, anda shirt of cambric, so fine that, when he 
took off his tunic, his body could be seen through 
the tissue. On his feet he had low-quartered 
slippers and stockings of raw silk. 

The gentlemen descended from their carriage 
twenty paces from the clearing, and responded 
courteously to the salute of the colonel and their 
adversary. 

The colonel advanced toward them, and ex- 
plained that Benedict, knowing no one at Berlin, 
had no other second than himself, and asked one 
of these gentlemen to act with him—that is: to 
say, on the side of Benedict. 

The gentlemen consulted a moment; one of 
the officers detached himselt from the group, 
walked up to Benedict and saluted him. 

“I thank you for your courtesy, monsieur,” 
said Benedict. 

“We are entirely ready, monsieur,” answered 
the Prussian, ‘‘s0 that the combat can take place 
without delay.” 

It was Benedict who saluted in his turn, but 





biting his lips. 
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“Colonel,” he said, in English, to Anderson, 
“examine the arms, and don’t make these gen- 
tlemen wait.” 

While this was being done, Major Frederick 
took off his tunic, helmet, cravat, and waistcoat, 
and Benedict was enabled to examine him atten- 
tively. He was a man thirty-two or thirty-four 
years of age, accustomed to a uniform, and he 
would have been very ill at ease under any other 
dress than a military one. He was dark-com- 
plexioned, with short, black, shining hair, whieh 
stuck to his temples ; eyes full of courage, loyalty 
and frankness; nose straight, and well-made; 
mustache black ; chin sharply defined. 

If Benedict had been able to examine his hand, 
he would have seen, on the Mount of Saturn, that 
fs to say, at the base of the middle finger, that 
fatal star which presages a violent death, 

As it was the major who had the sabres, the 
choice cf them was offered to Benedict, who took 
at hazard the one nearest to him. 

Only, as soon as he had it in his right hand, he 
tried the edge with the left, and touched the 
point. The edge was as keen as that of a razor ; 
the point sharp as a needle. 

The major’s second saw Benedict’s double move- 
ment, and taking Colonel Anderson aside, “ Col- 
onel,” said he to him, “ yvu will be so good as to 
explain to Monsieur Benedict that it is not cus- 
tomary in Germany to use the point in duels, but 
only the edge.” 

Anderson walked to Benedict and repeated to 
him the observation jnst addressed to him, 

“The d—l!” said Benedict; ‘‘ you do well to 
tell me that. In France, where our duels, and 
especially among military men, are almost always 
serious, we make use of everything, and the game 
of sabre is called the game of counterpoint.” 

“No! no!” said the Prussian major; “ use 
your sabre as you understand it, monsieur.” 

Benedict saluted, 





VIll. ~THE COUP DE MANOCHETTE. 


Tue Germans—and it is the harmless duels of 
the. Universities which have consecrated this 
usage—do not use the point; their blows are ordi- 
narily directed at the head, which is always cov- 
ered with a felt hat, proof against the blade, and 
still more at the face. The forearm and the wrist 
in all these University duels are usually rendered 
invulnerable by a thick silk handkerchief wrapped 
around them. But the arm is the objective point 
of the thrusts. 

The weapons brought by the seconds were those 
which officers of the army use in fighting with the 
students, the only civilians to whom they cannot 
refuse satisfaction. 

Everywhere else the noble may refuse a duel 
proposed to him by a citizen. 

These sabres are called rapiers, and the hilt is 
completely surrounded by an iron basket, in all 
respects similar to those of the Scottish clay- 
mores. The blade is equally straight, but much 
smaller and a little longer, somewhat flexible, and 
sharp as a razor. 

The students have two methods of guarding in 
a@ duel. The one with the point low, in prime, 
and so they parry in prime and second, and have 
their face protected by the iron basket, The 
blows are given, either under the guard of the 
adversary’s arm, or by whirling the sword from 
second to prime. “The other resembles the French 
guard—in carte, but nevertheless, somewhat in 
tierce ; higher, however, than our own, because, 
as I have said, they have not to parry blows aimed. 
at the lower part of the belly and the thighs, 
these blows, moreover, being warded off by the 
swords of the seconds. 

There is also this difference between the Ger-* 
man piay and our own, that the contestants on 
the other side of the Rhine deliver their cuts with- 
out moving their hands, only with the exterior of 
the sabre, and not with the edge. In this man- 
ner the point alone of the weapon swings with a 
certain rapidity, whilst the breast is covered by 
the guard of the sabre, which forms the basket. 

The officer, having regard to the thrusts with 
which he was menaced, took this second position, 

Benedict took his position carelessly. He was 
acquainted with the German style of fencing, the 
usages of whicb he had observed during hisstndies 
at Heidelberg, where he had fought seven or 
eight duels, This sabre, the weight of whose 
basket-hilt rendered the blade all the lighter, did 
not displease him. 

In Germany, the insulted party strikes the tirst 
blow. The challenge may be regarded as an in- 
sult. Benedict therefore waited. 

**Go on, gentlemen,” said the colonel. 

The first blow was then struck by the major, 
with a swiftness rivaling a flash. But, quickly as 
it was struck, the blow feil upon empty air. Fore- 
warned by that instinct of the sword, which prac- 
tice in fencing gives in so complete a manner, 
Benedict leaped three paces aside as soon as his 
adversary’s blade had quitted his own, and there 
he remained uncovered, his point lowered, his 
mocking smile disclosing a beautiful set of teeth. 

The major remained for an instant astounded. 
The German wheeled in his tracks, but did not 
advance. 

However, as the major was thoroughly resolved 
on making a serious combat out of his duel, he ad- 
vanced a step; the point of Benedict’s sabre im- 
mediately rose up menacingly before him, and he 
involuntarily recoiled. 

Benedict then riveted bis look upon that of his 
adversary, turned upon him, bending now to the 
right; and now to the left, but always with the 
sword low, and ready to thrust, 

The major felt himself magnetized in spite of 
himself. He tried to conquer this influence. and 
made a step resolutely forward, his sabre raised, 
At the same instant he felt the cold of the steel, 
Benedict had made a thrust, and the point of his 
sabre pierced the shirt and reappeared on the 
other side. One would have believed that the 
sword had pierced through and through if the 
major had not remained upright and motionless 








before his adversary, who was already three paces 
off, The seconds ran up. 

“* It is nothing,” said the major to them. 

Then, as he perceived that Benedict had only 
wished to pierce his shirt— 

“Come, sir,” said he, “let us continue the 
combat, and seriously.” 

“Eh! monsieur!” said Benedict, “if I had 
thrust seriously, you see clearly that you would be 
a dead man.” 

“ On guard, monsieur!” said the major, furious, 
‘and don’t forget that it is to kill, or to be killed, 
that I fight.” 

Benedict retreated a step, and saluted with his 
sword. ‘“‘ Purdon me, gentlemen,” he said ; “* you 
see ‘the misfortune which has just happened to 
me. Although thoroughly resolved not to make 
use of the point, I have just made two holes in 
monsieur’s shirt, My hand might continue to 
refuse to obey my will. I don’t go into any coun- 
try to raise a revolt against its customs—espe- 
cially when they are philanthropic.” 

Then, walking up to the rock which gave its 
name to the clearing, he introdticed the point of 
his sabre into a crevice in the stone, and broke 
off about an inch of it. 

The major wished to imitate him. 

“ It is useless, monsieur,” said Benedict to him ; 
** you don’t make use of the point.” 

Benedict, reduced to the game of simple sabre, 
crossed his blade with that of his adversary— 
which could only be done when quite close— 
quitting it, however, every now and then, in order 
to retreat half a pace, so that, thanks to his 
coming and going, the major’s eword flew about 
in the empty air. Finally, becoming impatient, 
he wished to reach further, and made a cut. His 
weapon, not being sustained, lowered itself, and 
involuntarily presented the point. 

Benedict parried in a second, and, in return, 
pressing his sabre against his adversary’s breast, 
**You see,” he said to him, “that I was right 
to break the point of the rapier ; but for that, 
your shirt would have been and 
through, and your body with it.” 

The major made no answer, but gathered him- 
self up quickly, and resumed his guard. He had 
before him s skillful fencer, sure of his blows, 
master of himself, and uniting to French vivacity 
the coolness of a determined man, who knows his 
powers. 

This time Benedict, seeing that the matter 
must be brought to a conclusion, remained in his 
place, calm but menacing, his brow frowning, his 
eyes fixed, making no movement of his blade, 
always keeping himself half bent within his 
guard. He seemed now decided to wait, but, as 
if everything he did was to be unexpected, sud- 
denly he bounded forward without preparation, 
without warning, like a jaguar, made a feint at 
the head, and traced, under his adversary’s arm, 
brought abrrptly to the parade, a line which 
furrowed his breast. Then he made good his 
retreat by a single bound, letting his sabre fall 
out of line into its first position. 

The shirt, cut as with a razor, was stained with 
blood. The seconds made a movement, 

**Don’t disturb yourselves,” cried the 
it is nothing—a simple scratch of the iron. 
cannot deny that monsicur hag a gentle hand, 
and he resumed his guard. 

But he held his position hesitatingly in spite of 
his courage. This agility stupefied him ; he felt 
instinctively that he was incurring very great 

er, Evidently his adv was i 
hie distanoe mn the reach of his athee, wait 
ing until his enemy should expose himself by ad- 
vancing upon him, The major comprehended 
that his adversary bad amused himself up to that 
time, and that the duel was drawing to a close, 
and that the slightest fault he should commit 
would be cruelly punished. His embarrassed 
sabre, which did not find the habitual support of 
his adversary’s blade, became without intention, 
and lost ité intelligence in his hand. 

All his ideas about fencing had been turned 
topsy-turvy. This blade which he could not suc- 
ceed in reaching, and which rose up suddenly be- 
fore him, intelligent and skillful, practiced in this 
kind of strife, paralyzed his audacity. He could 
trast nothing to chance in the presence of this 
enemy, always out of reach, so impassible and eo 
prompt, who evidently wished to fintsh, like an 
artist as he was, with some fine pass, or, which 
was not probable, he wished to fall, like an 
ancient gladiator, in a noble attitude. 

But exasperated at the sight of that elegant 
development of body, that guard at once coquet- 
tish and graceful, that mocking smile on the lip, 
the major felt the blood rush to his cheeks, and 
he could not help grinding out these words be- 
tween his teeth : ‘‘Der ist der Teufel !” (He is the 
devil!) 

Then, no longer fearing the point of the rapier, 
since it was broken, he bounded forward, and 
raising his arm, dealt a sweeping blow of the 
sabre at Benedict, committing the fault of allow- 
ing his body to follow the impetus of his arm. 
Such a sabre-stroke, unavoided or unparried, 
would have split a skull, as one might an apple, 
But this time, again, the steel encountered nothing 
but empty air. Benedict’s body had got out of the 
way by a slight, elegant bound, well known to the 
French fencing-masters. At the same instant 
something blazed out like a flash, and the major’s 
arm, bleeding throughout its entire length, fell 
lifeless along his body. His hand dropped the 
sabre, which, only held by the sword-knot, hung 
perpendicularly to the ground. 

His seconds rushed toward the major, who, 
although turning pale, bowed to his adversary, 
and, with a smile on bis lips, said: ‘I thank you, 
monsieur, The first time, you could have run me, 
through and through, and you only pierced my | 
shirt ; the second time, you could have cleft me in 
two, and you let me off witha ; ; the 
third time, you could, at your choice, put off 
either my head or my arm, and I with a 
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teh me, monsieur, in order to complete the 
courtesy, from what motive you spared me.” 

“Monsieur,” answered Benedict with a smile, 
when I was at the house of Monsieur Felner, 


P< amore or dl I was presented to his 
aughter, acharming woman, and who adores | P 


her husband. Her name is Madame the 


end ; and, as a limit not to be crossed, he placed 
a sabre-scabbard on each side, while a sabre stuck 
upright in the earth served as the point of de- 
arture. 

“To your posts, gentlemen!” cried the sec- 


de Below. I thought, on receiving your card, that | onds. 


she was a relative of yours, and although, 
beautifal as she is, mourning would be very be- 
coming to her, I did not desire that she should 
owe to me this addition to her beauty.” 

The major looked Benedict in the face, and, 
despite the power which the iran-hearted soldier 
had over himself, tears came to his eyes. 

“*Madame de Below is my wife,” he answered, 
‘and be assured that, wherever you meet her, 
her salute will always say to you: ‘My husband 
stupidly sought a quarrel with you, monsieur ; 
you him for love of me—may God biess 
youl’—and she will hold out her hand to you 
with as much gratitude as I hold mine.” Then 
he added, laughing, “Excuse me for holding 
out my left hand; it is your fault that I cannot 
hold out my right.” 

This time, although the wound was not danger- 
ous, Major Brederick did not repulse the surgeon. 
In‘a moment the major’s shirt-sleeve was torn off, 
and the longitudinal wound, not very deap, but 
frightful to look at, was exposed to view. It ex- 
tended from the deltoid muscle to the forearm. 

The surgeon soaked s napkin in an ice-cold 
spring which flowed at the foot of the rock, and 
enveloped the major’s arm with it, Then he 
brought the edges of the wound together with 
straps of adhesive plaster. It is frightful to think 
what such a wound might have been, if he who 
had inflicted it, instead of contenting himself with 
drawing the blade of the sabre to him, which he 
could easily have done, had struck with a full 
sweep. 

The surgeon completed the measure of the 
major’s satisfaction, by assuring him that nothing 
would prevent him from setting out the same 
evening for Frankfort. 

Benedict offered his carriage to his adversary, 
but the latter thanked him, curious to see how 
affairs would go with his suecessors. He urged 
the necessity he was under, in order not to be 


wanting in courtesy, to wait for Monsieur Georges | dict. 
Kleist. 


Although Monsieur Kleist—who had 
been able by this, the first duel, to judge what sort 
of aman he had to deal with—would have liked to 
be twenty leagues away, he put a good face on 
the matter, aud, although very pale during the 
first combat, and still more pale during the dress- 
ing of the major’s wound, he was the first to say : 

“Pardon me for disturbing you, gentlemen ; 
but it is my turn.” 

“I am at your orders, monsieur,” said Bene- 
dict. 


**You are not dressed like a man who is going 


But the one, who, for a took the most. 
intense interest in all these tions, was 
Franz Muller. It was the first time that he had 


seen men play for their lives—one against the 
other—and he had, in spite of himself, a profound 
admiration for him who played with a smile on 
his lips. 

Now, the man who thus played was Benedict, 
his antagonist, that detested Frenchman. Franz 
Muller was thus forced to admire and detest a 
man at one and tho same time. 

But his admiration reached its climax when, 
Monsicur Georges Kleist having chosen his pis- 
tol, the colonel brought the other to Benedict, 
who was chatting with the major, and who, with- 
out looking at the weapon, walked to take his 
position, still chatting with the wounded man, 

The two adversaries were placed at the extreme 
distance. 


“Gentlemen,” said Colonel Anderson, “ you 
paces from each other. Each one 
liberty to advance fifteen paces before 
from his present position. No 
given. Monsieur Georges Kieist is 
and at whatever moment suits him. 

Georges Kleist may protect, with his 
discharged pistol, whatever part of bis body 
he pleases, What I say for Monsieur Georges 
Kleist, I say also for Monsieur Benedict. “‘Go on, 
gentlemen.” 

The two adversaries immediately advanced to 
meet each other. Arrived at the limit, Benedict 
waited, and instead of turning sideways, pre- 
sented himself to the fire, with his arms crossed. 
A light breeze blew his hair aside, and puffed out 
his shirt, which was open a‘ the breast; he had 
walked at his ordinary pace. 

Monsieur Kleist, dressed entirely in black, his 
head bare, buttoned up in his riding-coat, had 
walked step by step, moral will overcoming phy- 
sical resistance. Arrived at the limit, he stopped. 

“You are there, monsieur?” he said, to Bene- 


“* Yes, monsieur.” 

**You don’t turn sideways ?” 

**1t is not my habit to do so.” 

Then Monsieur Kleist turned sideways, as in 
shooting at a mark, slowly lifted his pistol, took 
delibérate aim, and fired ! 

Benedict heard a slight whistling at his ear, 
and heard a rapid rustling in his hair. His ad- 
versary’s ball had passed within five centimetres 
of his head, 

His opponent immediately raised his pistol and 
protected his face with it ; but his hand trembled 
a little, as by a nervous effect, independent of his 


to fight with pistols,” said Colonel Anderson, ex- | will. 


amining Benedict’s costume. 

“ How is that?” answered Benedict. “ Faith, I 
did not think what I was going to fight with ; I 
thought only of being at my ease while fighting.” 

**You can, at least, put on and button up your 
turtic.” 


** Oh, it’s too hot!” 

“ Perhaps you should have commenced with the 
pistol. The sabre duel must have eompletely de- 
ratiged your hand.” 

“My hand is my slave, my dear colonel, It 
is bound to obey me, and you are going to gee it 
at work.” 

** Would you like to see the pistols which you 
are to use ?” 

“ Have you seen them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What sort of pistols are they ?” 

“Dueling pistols which they hired this morn- 
ing at a gunsmith’s in the Grand Square.” 

* Double triggers ?” 

“No, single triggers.” 

“Oali my other second, and superintend the 
loading of the weapons.” 

“Tam going.” 

* Above all, see that they don’t slip the balls in 
sideways.” | 

**T will put them in the barrels myself.” 

“ Colonel,” said the two Prassian officers, “ will 
you superintend the loading ?” 

“*T am at your service.” 

“But how's this?” said Colonel Anderson, 
Monsieur Georges Kicist will have only one 
second left.” 

“Let these two gentlemen remain on the side 
of Monsieur Kisist,” said the major; ‘‘I pass to 
Monsieur Benedict’s side.” And as his wound had 
been bandaged, he went and sat down on the rock 
which gives its nameto the clearing. 

“‘Thank you, monsieur,” said Benedict, with a 
smile; you know'that between us it is for life and 
death,” 

During this time they had loaded the pistols, 
and, as Colonel Anderson had promised, he him- 


self put the balls into the barrels. Benedict 
had drawn near the major. 

“Come,” said the latter to him seriously, “ are 
you going to kill him?” 


“What would you have? One can’t trifle with 
the pistol, as one does with the sabre or the small- 
sword,” 

“You must have some means of crippling peo- 
ple, whom you don’t wish to put todeath, without 
killing them outright,” 

“Nevertheless, I can’t miss him, merely to 


please you. He would go about singing, in every on 


possible key, that I am an awkward fellow.” 
“Come, I ase I am preaching to a convert, I'll 

wager that yon have your idea.” 

“* Well, yes ; but he must be very prudent.” 

“What must he do ?” 

“ Nothing, except not budge.” 

“That is not very difficult,” 

“Bee; they have finished |” 





“coup de manchette.” Now it remains for you to 





In fact, the witnesses were measuring the dis- 


“ Monsieur,” said Benedict to him, ** you have 
had the courtesy to speak to me, while under 
arms, which is not usual between combatants, to 
invite me to turn sideways. Will you permit me, 
in my turn, to give you a counsel, or, rather, to 
make a request of you?” 

“* What is it?” said the journalist, always shel- 
tered behind his pistol. 

“It would be, to keep your hand steady ; your 
pistol shakes, Now, I would like to put my ball 
in the stock of your pistol, which will be a very 
difficult thing to do, if you don’t keep it steady, 
Indeed, unless you do hold it steady, I might be 
forced, in spite cf myself, to put my ball either in 
your cheek or the back of your,head; while, 
if you keep your weapon as you have it at this 
moment ”—he rapidly raised his pistol and fired— 
“ There, the operation is finished!” 
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New Year’s Calls in New York City. 


“Past ten o'clock! Well, I declare, 
Was there ever so dreadful a bother! 
1 never shall! fix this back hair— 
Why wil you stand fussing there, mother? 


*There’s a ring at the door, I am sure! 
Oh! shoald it be Harry!—Con‘ound it! 

Pm quite sick of this horrid coif‘ure, 
And the ribbon’s all tangled around it! 


“Janette, can’t you hear? bring that lace— 
Not eo, on the other side, stupid! 

A touch more of rouge on my face— 
Oh! mother, where is my pearl Cupid? 


“There’s some one! I wonder what fool 
Could call when it’s scarcely ten yet? 

Why, bussy, you’re worse than a mule— 
Do look for my diamond aigretie. 


** Where’s the pencil? Is that eyebrow right? 
I declare I am looking quite hideous! 

Belladonna won’t make my eyes bright— 
And Harry’s so very fastidious, 


**Last week I show’d Harry a ring, 
Such a sweet one—a large solitaire ! 
Don’t you think it is ‘hat he will bring? 
Well, let him forget—if he dare! 
“Now, I'm ready! quick, mother, it’s late! 
You are always so long at your toilet— 
Now, please don’t bo making me wait— 
If I had a saint’s temper, you’d spoil it!” 
. . . © + 


And eo, the fair Enid Labelle, 

Glides down to the grand mansion’s halls, 
And ere the night’s close, she will tell 

Of her hundred or more New Year’s Calls 


Her lips, from which sweet welcomes flow, 
Are wreathed in their drawing-room smiles, 
And as soft as the dove’s, and as low, 
Is the voice that so gently beguiles. 


And sweeter the smile and the voice 
When Harry the happy is there— 

And still sweeter when, true to her choice, 
He hands her the bright solitaire. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD RING. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 
PART I. 


Tre harvest was unusually early; the season 
had been one of unexampled abundance, and all 
the land rejoiced. It was meet, therefore, rea- 
soned the young Rector of Kingshampton, that a 
Harvest Thanksgiving should be held. Such 
festivals were rare at that time, and the Rev. 
Enstace Mellor, being of Ritualistic turn, could 
allow no opportunity of church ceremonial to 
pass by unobserved. 

His mother and three sisters lived with him'at 
the Rectory. Of all the young ladies in the parish, 
Laura Deane was their favorite. They would 
have been willing for their brother to fall in love 
with her, “only,” said they, “Mr. Wolverstone 
would leave him no chance.” 

Mrs. Wolverstone, the great lady of Clare Hall, 
promised them flowers, fruit, vegetables, eggs— 
anything they needed—for their harvest festival. 
Laura Deane was te work with them all day at the 
Rectory, and her father was to fetch her in the 
evening ; for it was only two miles from the Rec- 
tory to Milnhay, where the Deanes lived. 

Ag, this was to be the first Thanksgiving which 
had taken plaee in the parish, it was very exciting. 
Miss Mellor, and her sisters, Bertha and Louisa, 
talked of nothing but cornucopias and wreaths, 
corn and straw, and acorns, apples and hops, scar- 
let geraniums and purple asters, and anything 
that would come in gr:cefully and harmoniously 
for their decorations. 

It was the last Friday in September ; everything 
was in a delightful state of forwardness, but now, 
in the afternoon, they fell short of acorns. The 
day was beautiful ; one of thase calm, diaphanous, 
pn ont days, when the atmosphere is clear as 
condensed sunshine. 

“Why should we not go and gather the acorns 
for ourselves ?” said Laura, as she walked to the 
window, and locked out into the dreamy sunshine. 
“Tt is 20 delicious out of doors. Let two of us 
go and gather some ; ther we can finish to-night 
—all but flowers.” 

she accordingly put on their hats, 

a basket, went through the Rec- 
to the fields beyond, on their way 
coppices, where the young oaks 
rms. At about half a mile’s diz- 
tance, to cross a large field, where corn 
had grown, and where men were plowing. Now, 
however, the plow was stopped, and the men were 
eagerly talking with a woman, who seemed to 
have told them something in an excited manner. 
Before they reached the men, the woman was 

one, running at full speed onward along the 
eld, and the men remained standing by the list- 
less plow. 

* What is amiss?’ asked Louisa Mellor. 

“Lord ha’ mercy!” exclaimed the man, with a 
seared look, and taking off his hat ; “ yon woman 
says as Colonel Knigttiy’s shot!” 

** Shot!” repeated Miss Mellor. ‘* How shot?” 

**He was out shooting,” replied the man, now 
repeating the words oi the woman, “ with his 
keeper, Daniel Smith. He wanted to get into the 
turnips, where the birds lie, and went down by 
the spinny for short, and, getting through the 
hedge, somehow the trigger caught, and the gun 
went off and shot him through his heart. How- 
somdever, he got to the house below the spinny, 
and there he ijies. She’s off for her husband. 
Lord ha’ mercy! And they say’n the dogs has 
been howling these many nights.” 

The girls looked as much scared as the men, 
who now set themselves slowly to their plowin 
—. : The high road ran along by the side o 
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id, and now they saw the surgeon from 
gy driving .t a furious rate. He was 
oing to Jones's cottage, There was no doubt, 
iore, but it was true, though he might not 
be mortally wounded. They said so to each 
other, and turned back toward the Rectory ; for 
now all desire for the acorns was gone, 
“If he should die, or were even dangerously 
ill, there would be no harvest festival,” said 
Louisa Mellor. ‘“‘ What a pity!” 


_ Laura Deane said not a word ; for the chance of 
the colonel’s death stirred 
fu ber heart, 


some deep thoughts 





“It is dreadful,” exclaimed ** Eustace 
dined there only iast: week ; Colonel htly and 
he were such friends! But what ar ate 
fomily they are! You know he was the ounger 
brother. It was the elcer who gave Bashece e 


ary ¢ He promised it to him eight years before ; 
but he had to wait till Mr. Uole’s death, and then 
he died, only three months after Lustace got 

jon, and so andteeny, too! And now the 
colonel’s gone—that is, if he really should die; 
and if so, who'll come into the property ?” 

“ He has two nephews,” said Laura. 

“Only one!” returned Louisa, “ Mrs, Beau- 
champ has only daughters ;'and little Knightly 
Howard, Mrs. Howard's son, is only about five 
years old. He’s the heir, I believe.” 

* But there was an elder sister,” said Laura. 

Yes,” said the other; “‘I remember. She 
married below her, and her uncle, that queer old 
man, who must have been a regular tyrant, never 
owned her again, nor would let any of the fami y 
do #0, She’s been dead many years. But see!” 
she said, interrupting herself. . my brother’s fc. 
ing off now. hey have sent for him. It’s 
dreadful!” 


These words brought them to the Rectory- 
garden gate. The young clergymen rode off 
rapidly, with a look of alarm and anxiety. Within 
the house all was excitement. 

They entered the room where they had so lately 
been sitting. Hundreds of bunches of corn, 
acorns, and reeds were piled up in baskets and 
scattered over the —— whilst half-finished 
scrolls of text, in beautiful monograms, formed 
of split straw, lay on the floor amongst many- 
colored autumn leaves, grasses, and moss. It was 
a scene of utter contusion. But no one heeded 
it; all were thinking of the strong man, cut down 
in his life’s prime, or, at least, suffering severe 
agony; for it was now an assured fact, that the 
injury was very severe, and the chances of life 
very small, 

. Mellor thought of the condition of a soul 
rma +) out of life without warning or prepara- 
tion, and silently prayed God to have mercy upon 
him, But, even in the midst of more serious 
thoughts, arose the question of the property and 
the inheritance. 

“Little Knightly Howard is the heir,” said 
Miss Mellor ; for both Mrs. Howara and her elder 
sister, Mrs. Beauchamp, were well known at the 
Rectory. 

Laura Deane again said, as she had said in the 
a But there was an elder sister, Mrs, Ar- 
nold. 

Yes; they all know that—the sister who had 
married so unfortunately, and who was disowned 
by her uncle. That was many years ago; she 
w sont, and they did not think had left any 
family. 

Why did not Laura say that she had left a son? 
I cannot tell, further than that a strange unwill- 
ingness to say anything took possession of her. 
She felt quite as much excited as the Misses Mel- 
lor themseives ; and, beginning to collect together 
the scattered work, said she would go home and 
return on the morrow. But nobody knew about 
the morrow; for, if Colonel Knightly died, or 
were 80 dreadfally ill, there would be no festival 
on the next Sunday; at all events. 

When the scattered things were collected and 
laid aside, Laura rolled up some unfinished 
scrolls with a quantity of straw, ands laying them 
in a basket, said that, in any case, she would take 
them with her and finish them at hore, if need- 
ful, Then bidding her friends good-Ly, she set 
off on her homeward walk. 

Scarcely, however, had she passed through 
Kingshampton than she was overtakeu by young 

uire Wolverstone (all landed proprictors in 
this part of the country are familiarly called 
Squire), who was driving with his Ye wayw Seeing 
her, he stopped and begged to drive her home, 
She refused; she prefe walking, she said, for 
the day was so pleasant. He was a young man; 
and, seeming used to command, alighted, and 
taking hold of her basket, appeared determined 
not to be refused. She was as resolute to retain 
her basket and walk, and was saying so when her 
father, who was on his way to the Rectory, came 
up. He was an old, gray-headed man, looking 
more like her grandiather. He was evidently 
well pleased to find the young squire urging this 
kind attention on his daughter, and at once 
gladly accepted it, both for her and himself. 

As soon as they had started, the telk, of course, 
began on the terrible accident of which, on his 
way thither, Mr. Deane had heard; whilst Wol- 
verstone came direct from Jones’s cottage, where 
he had driven on his way from Oldminster, hear- 
ing of the accident at the toll-bar. He said that 
the surgeon gave no hope, and would not allow 
him to be moved from the cottage. 

Mr. Deane was 2 little given to moralizing. ** In 
the midst of life we are in death,” he said; and 
then added that it was the lopping off of another 
branch of this iil-starred line of Knightly. 

“jf poor Knightly dies,” said Woiverstone, 
“the property will go to little Howard, unless 
that uniortunate Mrs. Arnold’s son be alive.” 

“Lord bless my sonl! yes!” exclaimed Mr. 
Deane, as if struck by a new idea. 

‘But I suppose nobody knows anything of 
him,” continued the young map. “None of the 
family do, at least. It was a miserable marriage 
I suppose ; and she bas been dead some years.’ 

1% en, sir,” returned Mr. Deane, glad to give 
his rich neighbor any information, *‘ if by’ miser- 
able you mean poor, you may be right; but he 
was a barrister, and, I’ve heard say, a clever 
man, who might have distinguished himself if 
he had lived. She died seme years ago, as you 
Boy, and left one son.” 

‘I’ve heard,” remarked Wolversione, “ that he 
was a wildish sort of a fellow and went to sea, 
arid has never done any good.” 

** Oi that I can't speak,” said Mr. Deane. “He 
went to sea, I know—was a sort of rolling stone, 
and all that. I believe he is now in Australia.” 

Neither of the gentlemen looked at Laura, or 
they would have seen the angry crimson mount 
to her brow. 

“Why does not my father speak out generously 
for poor Tom?” thought she, and turned the 
little gold ring that she wore round and round on 
her finger. 

Mr. Deane Lad not much sympathy with unsuc- 
cessful people, and he always considered Arnold 
one of this class. Nobody stood higher in his 
estimation than young Wolverstone, and at this 
time he was in parti ly good humor with him. 

But, to make myself intelligible, 1 must be al- 
lowed to go back some years. 





PART Il. 


Mr. Narnanxtet Drank was the happiest man 
in the world, according to his own mode of happi- 
ness. He was a day-dreamer—had been so all 
his life; and now, in his seventieth year, it was 
too late to break him of the habit. “In fact, he 
had come to regard his day-dreams as a kind of 
prophetic sense, for had they not all been accom- 
plished? As an orphan lad, wearing the blue coat 
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and yellow stockings of Christ’s Hospital, his 
day-dream had been of a post in the War office, 
like little Jack Seymour, Lord Hardcastile’s 
seventh cousin; and at eighteen had he nota 
post in the Customs, with ents pone a year? 

From twenty to thirty came the day-dream of 
the pretty, amiable young lady who was to be his 
wife ; buf, instead of being married himself, he 
was “best man” to all his friends. He was very 
popular, and his life was pleasant ; and, as years 
went on and his income doubled and quadrupled 
itself, and one legacy after another unexpectedly 
fell in, his day-dreams expanded, and compre- 
hended not only a wife, but freedom from official 
duties, landed property, and a country home. 

He was now fifty, and lodged at Brixton, in the 
same house with a very agreeable-looking young 
lady, Miss Sewell, a daily governess. He had the 
large tront rooms and she the small back ones. 
She was highly accomplished, anda gentlewoman 
both by birth and manners, though her father 
bad been unfortunate, and now her mother and 
blind sister were dependent upon her. It was not 
possible for Mr. Deane to live in the same house 
with an amiable, attractive young woman without 
being interested in her. 

The blind sister died, and the mother fell into 
such bad health that it did not seem possible for 
her to live from week to week. Her ome 

e, 


were great, and Mr. Deane, in his comfortab 
large bed, heard the daughter reading many an 


hour through the long, tedious night in her 
sweet, low voice, for this was the only means of 
obtaining rest for the poor sufferer. By some 
chance understanding that the fellow-lodger had 
been kept awake by her reading, she apologized 
to him as they met on the stairs, and he, looking 
into her sweet face, and perceiving how its youth- 
ful bloom had faded with all this watching and 
anxiety, was conscious of something like a tender 
sentiment stealing into his he:rt. After this she 
began to appear in his day-dreams, like a peace- 
ful, soothing influence that was extremely agree- 
able. When the mother died he volunteered his 


services as regarded the funeral, took upon him-. 


self all the trouble, and attended as a chief- 
mourner, 

He had now served sufficiently long in the Cus- 
toms to retire with a pension, and with a portion 
of one of his legacies he had purchased that 
Milnhay where, about one-and-twenty years later, 
we are aware of his residing with his daughter. 

As regards the purchase, a word or two must be 
said. He had that sort of acquaintance with a 
wealthy leather-dealer in the city, which gentle- 
men make with each other who ride daily in the 
same omnibus to and from their places of busi- 
ness year after year. He made no secret about 
his affairs, least of all his desire and ability to 

urchase land; hence he was informed by the 
eather-eeller that, finding himself heir-at-law to 
a little property in Gloucestershire, which he did 
not care about holding, he could now offer it him 
as a bargain, 

Mr. Deane went down, saw it, and liked it amaz- 
ingly. There wore only fifty acres; and the 
homestead was very old, but it lay well, with 
grand woods round it, and was in a very good 
neighborhood. It was anciently an old abbey 
mill; and Clare Hall, a fine mansion standing on 
the site of the abbey, was very near. He walked 
over it, and round it, and looked at it from every 
side ; returned to London, De down the deposit 
money, and obtained immediate possession. 

This was very satisfactory. No less was bis 
retirement from office, which was attended by a 

ratifying mark of attention from his colleagues. 
True, they were most of them men whohad grown 
old with him, and he had been in the habit of giv- 
ing little dinners to his friends, with every deli- 
of the season and — of good wine. It 
was natural, therefore, though he ‘appeared sur- 
prised, that they should present him with a hand- 
some épergne, in memory of good old fellowship, 
inscribed with the sentiment of their deep esteem, 
The parting entertainment came off at the Star 
and Garter, at Richmond, and was all that heart 
could desire. Mr. Deane, no little elated by the 
good wine and the sense of his friends’ esteem, 
was taken home by two of them, late at night, 
that they might make sure of being safely 
housed with his valuable piece of plate. But that 
was all in the order of things, . 

He had now done with official life, and the 
épergne, taken out of its oak chest, stood upon 
his sideboard. It was placed there for a purpose ; 
and on the second day after its possession he pur- 

osely met his fellow-inmate on the stairs. She 
Rad heard of the compliment his friends had paid 
him, and offered her congratulations, This was 
what he wanted, and he invited her in to see it, 

**T wish it had been a tea-service,” said he, 

“ Why so?” she asked, smiling. 

“Because I should like to see you presiding at 
my tea-tabie,” he replied. ‘* You'll pardon me,” 
he added, looking a little confused, tor he knew 
he had made a foolish speech ; “ but I have in- 
dulged this day-dream.” 

* Really, sir, you speak in enigmas,” she said, 
and vet she blushed. 

* Allow me to call on you this evening, and ex- 
plain myself.” 

That evening he made her perfectly understand 
his meaning, and I hope my readers will not be 
angry with her for promising to be his wife with- 
out keeping him long in doubt. Let it be borne 
in mind that for the last fifteen years, ever since 
she was twenty, she had been doing daily-gov- 
erness drudgery. Besides, had she not known 
him for seven years? -Had site not also experi- 
enced his kindness, and his sympathy, and his 
thoughtful attention to her in her sorrow? Yes, 
of a truth she had, and the heart of a solitary 
woman clings to kindness, and is not too critical 
of faults and shortcomings in the one friend 
when friends are few. 

So she accepted the hand of Mr. Deane, and 
removed with him in the depth of winter to a 
dreary, desolate old house, hardly better than a 
yeoman’s cottage, but which the coming sprin 
and summer were to be spent in making beautif 

It was a curious fact that, in coming to Miln- 
hay, Mrs. Deane returned to some of the scenes 
of her early and happy life. 

Just on the other side of Kingshampton, and 
not more than three miles from Milnhay, lay the 
large estate of Beauvale, belonging to the old 
family ot Knightly. The Squire Knighily of Mrs. 
Deane’s youth, the “queer old man,” of whom 
Louisa Mellor spoke, was a bachelor, with whom 
lived the widow of bis younger brother, her two 
sons and three daughtere, and, as he professed to 
have kept single for their sakes, he required from 
them a slavish submission. He gave them all, 
however, goog educations—the sons he sent to 
Eton and Cambridge, and the daughters to what 
were considered first-rate schools. Mrs. Deane, 
then the daughter of a rich merchant, went to 
the same schools, and she and the eldest Miss 
Knightly became fast friends, spending the vaca- 
tion alternately at each other’s houses, This was 
the golden time of her youth, which ended with 
the misfortunes of her family and the commence- 
ment of her life of hard, daily duty. 





old Raine Knightly was a worshiper of wealth 
and rank, and required that his nieces should 
marry only men of wealth and position, or torfeit 
his favor and every shilling by which he might 
benefit them. On the mother’s death the 
ters became each dof a small annuity; 
and, their home betag far from happy, the eldest 
daughter risked the loss of her ik Th favor by 
secretly marrying a gentleman to whom she was 
deeply attached—the barrister of whom Mr, 
ene spoke in his conversation with Mr. Wolver- 

one, 

She was the favorite niece, and probably h 
for ultimate forgiveness ; but, trchow Now tain 
was such a hope, her uncle drew up a formal deed 
of disownment, and never allowed her name to be 
mentioned in his presence, It was not a familyin 
which the bonds of affection were strong, and the 
delinquent, Mrs, Arnold, passed, as it were, from 
their memories. In course of time the old squire 
died, at with all of them; for the remain- 
ing daughters married to his mind, the younger 
brother was in the army, and'the elder su ed 
to the estate. 

Although, after her father’s misfortunes, our 
Mrs. Deane, then Miss Sewell, was no longer in- 
vited to Beauvale, she and her friend kept up 
their correspondence ; and when Miss Knightl 
married and went to reside in London the ol 
intercourse was renewed, and the two women, 
whose cup of life was so mingled with bitterness 
and sorrow, drew closer to each other than even 
in the days of their suony youth. Mrs. Arnold’s 
married life was short. She was left a widow with 
a little son of two years old, and, having nothing 
to depend = but her small annuity, removed 
into Cornwall, where living was cheap. 

It was a pleasure to Mr. Deane to know that his 
wife had once lived on equal terms with the family 
at Beauvale, which was considered the richest in 
the neighborhood, and he often drove her in his 
smart liftle pony-phaeton round the park and 
made her teil him over again all she knew abont 
the place and the people. 

But, if Beauvale, thus seen ina reflected light, 
gave im pleasure, it was different with Clare 

all, 

Poor, inoffensive Mr. Deane might as well have 
settled himself down on an established hornet’s 
nest as at Milnhay, so great was the ill-will and 
exasperation of Squire Wolverstone on his doin 
so, The fact was that all the dead and gone Wol- 
verstones had been striving to get possession of 
these fifty acres of Milnhay, which had been 

ranted to a sturdy yeoman at the time of the 
Sissolution of the abbey, when it came into the 
hands of the Wolverstones. It had been a bone 
of contention and a spot of offense to all this lon 
line of landowners, and had been doggedly held 
by the sturdy yeomen, who prided themselves as 
much on their descent. as did the proud Wolver- 
stones on theirs. Wher. the Jast owner of Milnhay 
died, Squire Wolverstone made himeelf sure of 
getting possession; but, whilst his lawyer was 
proceeding in a dignified way to secure the inter- 
ests of his client, the London leather-seller, who, 

ct, inherited somewhat of the old yeoman 

spirit, laughed in‘his sleeve to think how he was 

outwitting them all, and also, it may be, what a 

eck of troubles he was showering down on the 
hend of Mr, Deane. 

It was with no little consternation, therefore, 
that this simple-hearted gentleman, who courted, 
above all things, the good will of his rich neigh- 
bors, found that he had trodden, as it were, on 
the gouty toe of the great man with whom it was 
of most importance to be on good terms. 

Milzhay ran like a little neck of land into the 
very heart of the Clare estate, as if to make itself 
a standing provocation. Hence it was that a belt 
of fir-trees, now a beautiful and picturesque fea- 
ture of the landscape, had been planted by the 
squire of a century and a half ago as a source of 
annoyance to the Milnhay yeoman of those days, 
from whose land he wished to shut out some of 
the sunshine; from the same cause the bridle- 
road which led across the Milnhay fields had been 
used by another squire for the conveyance of 
gravel, thus cutting up the land at all seasons. 
Of however, the gravel being exhausted, it 
had fallen into disuse again. But now the present 
squire would have cut down every fir-tree if he 
thought the Milnhay people admired them, and 
have again commenced usi the road, even 
though there were nothing fetch from the 
other end, if he could only cause such annoyance 
as would compel this new upstart possessor to 
throw up his bargain. 

But, chagrined and disappointed as Mr. Deane 
was, he went on with his pulling down and his 
building up ; and the house at Milnhay erected 
its gables and its banded chimneys as if it cared 
for nobody. 

The squire grew more angry than ever, and 
was devising new modes of annoyance, when ex- 
asperation of mind brought on a fierce attack of 
hereditary gout, and he was laid with his fathers 
in the old family fault in Kingshampton Chureh 
not many days before the little daughter from 
Milnhay was taken to the font in the same church 
to be christened. 

The equire left a widow and one son, then 
seven years old, with such an amount of encum- 
brance on his estate as rendered the strictest 
economy necessary in order that the heir, on his 
majority, might find himself a free man. Thus 
the constant anger abont the land apparently diced 
out, and Mrs, Wolverstone, who only came to the 
hall when accompanied by her son in his school 
or college vacations, did not refuse to notice the 
unobtrusive people at Milnhay, even though she 
learned of Mrs. Deane’s governess-life before her 
marriage, from the ladies of the Beauvale family, 
none of whom condescended to notice her. Mra. 
Wolverstone, however, was much more gracious ; 
and the little Laura, a very pretty ¢ vild, was 
sometimes even taken out by the great lady in 
her carriage, sitting on the seat beside er, 
whilst her son, now a handsome lad of fourteen, 
preferred a seat with the coachman on the box. 

This was very agreeable to Mr. Deane, whom 
whatever Mrs, Wolverstone thought of his wife. 
she considered a weak, inoffensive man, who, if 
not dead by the time her son came of age, might 
by a little management, be wheedled into selling 
Milnhay ; for the greed of land was as strong in 
a soul as in that of any of her son’s forefathers. 
She was, therefore, very gracious, and agreeable 
httle thinking that the despised Mr. Deane ha 
also his intentions, or, rather, day-dreams, with 
regard to Milnhay, which he visioned to himself 
in the future as united to the Clare estate by the 
union of his little daughter with the aristocratic 
a | on the coach-box. 

ne of the first hitherto unknown peculiarities 
of her husband which Mrs. Deane discovered was 
the old propensity for castle-building. Thus, no 
sooner was his little daughter in his arms than he 
began to build castles for her, Her education, the 
dower he must prepare for her, even her marriage 
was planned before she was many weeks old, The 
mother smiled and let him dream on ; and as tir 
child grew, he looked onward into the future stili 
more industriously, and not @ boy in the neigh-~ 
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hood but he bribed with sugar-plums, or 
sate with silver, or it might be gold, that he 
might study his character, so a8 to judge whether 
he would be a desirable son-in-)aw or not, 

The child was called Laura, after her mother’s 
dear friend, Mrs. Arnold, who was elso her god- 
mother. but who could not be prevailed upon to 
visit Milnhay on account of its proximity to Beau- 
vale. One hanpy autumn, however, Mrs. Deane 
and her little daughter, then about five years old, 

aid ber a visit in Cornwall. The remembrance of 

hat visit never faded from the little Laura’s 
mind. None of the companions that she had any 
experience of, before or after, could compare with 
Tom Arnold, He was a tall, handsome lad of 
twelve; and he wandered with her for hours 

athering seaweed and shells. He took her to 

is favorite cave, high up amongst the rocks of 
the shore, into which they had to creep, and then 
lived as in a palace, overlooking the great raging 
gea below. He read to her fairy tales, and made 
her a garden on the wild land behind his mother’s 
house ; and two years afterward, when he went to 
sea, he sent her his silver pencil-case for a keep- 
sake. 

That going to sea was heart-breaking to his 
mother; but Tom’s guardian, a merchant of 
London, who had ships of his own, recommended 
it, promising to make him the captain of a fine 
steamer when he had served his apprenticeship 
and proved himself a capable man. Poor fellow! 
he was singularly unfortunate. Over and over 
again he was wrecked, and yet he persevered, 
determined, however, that when his a 
ship to the sea was over, to choose any life rather 
than that. , 

The time of his deliverance came at length, 
and, to the displeasure of his guardian, he set off 
to Australia. It was in the early days of the gold- 
fever. He heard of people making immense for- 
tunes there. and he hoped to do the same, and 
then to send for his mother, who promised to join 
him as soon as his prospects were good and he 
was sottled. 

Mrs. Deane, who was very fond of Tom, and to 
whom his mother used to send letters, wrote to 
him herself now and then, for she knew what 
a pleasure letters must be in that far-away 
world; and he, good fellow as he was, now and 
then wrote to her from plages with unpronounce- 
able names, always making his letters as amusing 
and interesting as a chapter of ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe.” His mother had long been ill, though 
he knew it not; nor would she tell him, for she 
still hoped to live, for his sake. But it was other- 
wise ordained ; and before he arrived in Australia 
she had reached a far better land. And now it 
was Mrs. Deane’s sad duty to write the poor fel- 
low such a letter as he had neither received 
before nor was prepared for. She wrote very 
tenderly ; and, as sbe wished to please him, en- 
closed a photograph of her daughter, his early 
playmate, then turned sixteen. ; 

e only thing that Mr. Deane objected to in 
his wife, was her liking for Tom Arnold, He was 
afraid of his coming back—Iuckless fellow as he 
had always been—and falling in love with Laura, 
He had no satis(action in thinking that she and 
this penniless sailor had played together as 
children. The fear of Tom Arnold coming back 
to England was one of the day-dreams that 
troubled him. What would he have said had he 
known that the agp pe countenance of 
his daughter, of the early playmate who had been 
80 fascinating to the boy of twelve, now woke such 
asentiment of earnest true love in the heart of 
the man of four-and-twenty that he vowed to him- 
self, as soon as he had wealth enough to offer for 
such a prize, to go to the other side of the world 
and try towin it? Tom was not a man to do 
things by halves. The death of his mother had 
left existence very poor to him, and, for awhile, it 
was necessary to throw himeelt upon the hardest 
work in order to deaden the sense of his misery. 
But the spring of a new vitality had entered his 
being ; onl. without asking himself whether there 
were hope or not, he girded om his armor and 
rushed into the thickest of the fight with that de- 
termination which makes men heroes, : 

A year later, and Laura herself had to experi- 
ence Tom’s s-trow: an unimaginable sorrow it 
was, which had never entered into the day-dreams 
of her father. Mrs. Deane faded through one long 
summer, and late in the autumn was garnerec 
into the great storehouse of eternity. er hus- 
band could not believe the change that was before 
her, though she knew it from the first, and to the 
day of her death he was scheming pleasures to be 
epjoyed on her recovery. ; 

é@ never thought of sending Tom word of his 
wife’s death: but the poor fellow came upon the 
announcement in an old copy of the 7imes that 
he found in a shepherd’s hut near the Murray. 
Mr. Deane was, in fact, glad—if anyihing could 
make him glad with regard to his dear dead wife 
—that surely now there was an end to all con- 
nection between them and that rolling stone in 
Australia. Little, however, did he know that 
Laura treasured up every letter which Tom had 
written, and which her mother had kept as faith- 
fully as if he had been her own son, and that with 
them was also a photograph of himself, which he 
had gent over in his last letter that she might see 
what “a big, bearded savage” he had grown; 
and, worse still, that Laura bad locked up this 
photograph amongst ber best things, with her 
garnet necklace and earrings and her mother’s 
set. of pearls ; and, doubly worse, that she liked 
to look atit, and honestly thought it a far pleas- 
anter face than Mr. Wolverstone’s, though he was 
80 handsome. 

Tom, who had no idea of Mr. Deane’s feclings 
toward him, wrote a letter to that gentleman as 
soon as he learned the death of his wife, the 
dear friend of his mother, It was a very touch- 
ing letter, for Tom knew what sorrow was, and his 
brave heart was full of sympathy. With the let- 
ter he sent a small goldring set with three rubies, 
which he begged Mr. Deane to present to his 
daughter in remembrance of her old playfellow 
He had been gold-digging, he said, but he had 
not had much luck, This ring, however; was 
made from gold which he bad dug, and these 
rubies he. also had picked up, and he hoped she 
would wear it to bring him betier luck. He was 
now up the country, on a station near the Mur- 
rimbidgee ; and he gave his address as Brady's 
Run, Gurunguy. » 

Mr. Deane could not help being a little touched 
by the letter; but he wished it had not come, 

owever, he said he would acknowledge it, and 
really meant to do so. But he postponed it so 
long that after twelve months there seemed no 
use in writing to such a rolling stone, who, by 
that time, might be half over the world in some 
other direction. 
Laura. She would eo gladly have written her- 
self, but that she could. hardly do, and the sense 
of the poor ieliow’s disappointment weighed so 
upon her tbat she could noi bear to wear the mng, 





This was a great trouble to | 


so she locked it up with the photograph, and the ! 


mame of Tom Arnold was never mentioned be- 
tween her and her fatber. : 
twenty. 1 have not described her. 





Enough, if I say she was a perfectly English girl 
—fair complexioned, with dark-gray eyes as clear 
as daylight, and soft, golden-brown hair. Her 
great charm, however, was the kind, amiable, 
and intelligent expression of her coun‘enancs, 
and the candid, unaffected ago of her man- 
ners. She was highly educated, for she had been 
her mother’s pupil; but, after all, nature had 
done more for her than education, She was 
greatly admired, and Mrs. Wolverstone was half 
afraid of her, for now her son had established 
himself at Clare Hall. He sowed a good many 
wild oats whilst at Oxford, and still more since 
then ; so that, instead of coming to a free estate, 
he had Jaid new burdens uponit. It was a satis- 
faction to her, however, to see how much he was 
courted by noble and =e mothers with mar- 
riageable daughters, so that he had a good chance 
of forming influential connections, getting into 
Parliament, and distinguishing himself, if he 
would only do so, instead of loitering his time 
down there, az he had done of late, shooting and 
even fishing. One thing, however, orted 
her. He had set his mind on parchasing Miln- 
hay, and had consulted with a lawyer as to what 
bait could best be set to induce Mr. Deane to part 
with it. It was greatly increased in value since 
he had owned it, But now a new fear had sprung 
up ; somebody had suggested that as the water 

the old mill-stream, was so remarkably fine and 
soft, it would be worth any money for a brewery. 

This was a terrible idea, and Mrs. Wolverstone, 
like Ahab’s wife, had no pit on this Naboth. He 
must be cajoled, wheediled, or managed in some 
way. 





PART II. 


Coronet Knxicutiy died the night followin 
his accident, and there was no Harvest ere 
The Rev, Eustace Mellor preached a suitable ser- 
mon instead, on the uncertainty of life and the 
vapity of human wishes. The funeral was very 
grand, and great excitement prevailed every- 
where. The boy Howard was the unquestionable 
heir, unless Mrs. Arnold’s son were alive, and 
then what a Nemesis it was if the son of the dis- 
owned, disinherited woman came into possession! 
The Howards, however, came down to Beauvale 
and ostensibly made sure that it was theirs. The 
lawyers were busy, and Mr. Deane, who it was 
known could give information about Arnold, was 
questioned by the lawyers, and looked upon with 
aversion and eontempt by the Howards. 

“My daughter keeps my papers,” said he, 


when the lawyers complimented him on produc- 
ing a letter from Tom bearing the Australian 
postmark, 


So the lawyers wrote to summon him from the 
banks of the Murrimbidgee, and at the same 
time sent advertisements to all the Australian 
papers for the same purpose. 

rs. Wolverstone, I have said, was afraid of 
Laura, and there was some reason for it. Mr. 
Deane, on the other hand, indulged delicious day- 
dreams, and did all in his power to show his 
good will to her son. He often asked him to come 
in to luncheon ; he had made him free of the fish- 
ing, which was very fine in the Milnhay water, 
from the earliest part of the year. He and his 
daughter had been long in the habit of riding to- 
gether, and nothing pleased him co much as to 
fall in with Wolverstone, who then mostly joined 
them. Late inthe autumn, however, Laura’s mare 
fell lame, and it did not seem likely would be fit for 
riding for some time. One day, therefore, Wolver- 
stone rode over to offer her the use of a beautiful 
horse, which had been trained for a lady’s riding. 
It was the property of a friend of his, and was 
now sent down to him for the winter. He begged 
she would give him the pleasure of using it 
whilst her mare was lying by. Mr. Deane, de- 
lighted, looked to his daughter for her immediate 
acquiescence. But Laura declined ; she was not 
intending to ride again at present ; and when her 
father, ag by her refusal, said that he did not 
choose to ride alone, she reminded him that it was 
already arranged that he should accompany the 
Misses Mellor. There was no mistaking her de- 
termination not to receive this favor trom Wol- 
verstone, The young man said no more, but was 
evidently annoyed. Her father was very angry, 
and very much pained at the same time. He 
wished to see her splendidly married, and it now 
seemed to him that she was wantonly destroying 
her chance. He would not take his usual rides 
and suffered from the want of them. He moped 
about the place, and said she had offended the 
only cheerful friend he had. 

T'wo or three weeks afterward Mrs, Wolverstone 
called. No one could be kinder than she was. 
She brought a present of hothouse fruit, and 
came to invite them to dinner on the following 
Thursday. It was so long, she said, since they 
bad seen anything of them. They would be 
quite alone—only herself, her son, and a friend of 
his from London, who was come down for a little 
shooting. Mr. Deane, fearing his daughter might 
demur, accepted the invitation in the most cor- 
dial mauner, and Laura, desirous of giving her 
father pleasure, did the same. 

It was touching to see how grateful he was. 
Did she want anything new for the occasion? he 
asked, for he liked her to look nice, and there 
was no money he spent so cheerfully as for her. 

His hair was white as snow, and his old face 
wos wrinkl d. Laura well knew these signs of 
old age in him; but as she iooked at him now, 
his whole countenance beaming with tender 
affection, she threw her arms round his neck, 
kissed him, and burst intp tears. He thought 
that she thus begged —- for her willfuiness, 
and, tenderly kissing her, he was again happy, 
and could indulge bis old day-dream., 

Thursday came and Mr. Deane was satisfied 
with his daughter’s appearance. They drove to 
the ball in their own little phaeton, for the even- 
ing was dark. There was_no one but themselves 
and the gentleman from London, who proved to 
be a Jawyer. Mrs. Wolverstone was singtlarly 
affable ; her son, however, treated Laura with a 
formal deference, unlike his usual sociality, as if 
he would show her that he intended to keep th« 
distance which she had prescribed, 

The dinner over, Mrs, Wolverstone and Laura 
retired to the drawing-room. Mrs. Wolverstone 
seemed preoccupied or forced the conversation, 
talked of the Beauvale heirship, and made it very 
apparent that her interest went with the Howards; 
yet she sought to elicit from Laura all she could 
about the Arnolds, Laura was not inclined to 
say much, She had, however, Tom's ring on her 
finger, for, her father having forgotten it, she 
wore it regularly. Mrs. Wolverstone then asked 
her to sing, and, as she did so, dropped asleep in 
her chair; then Laura turned over the old photo- 
xraphs, as she | ad so often done before, 

Mrs. Wolverstone woke up from her sleep, It 
was now ten o’ciock; the gentlemen bad been 
three hours at their wine. She apologized, and 
again asked Laura to sing. Then the door 
opened, and the gentlemen came in, bringing with 
them strong iumes of wine. Her father looked 
flushed and excited, and 1 to have lost seif- 








control. She had seen him affected % wine 
before, but never to the same extent. She felt 
ashamed and humiliated, but, more than all, 
angry with hig entertainer, who had induced an 
old man and a guest thus to debase himself. Mrs, 
Wolverstone, who saw his state, looked inquir- 
ingiy at her son. Laura could not interpret the 
look, but it struck her unpleasantly, Tea was at 
that moment brought in, but she told her father 
they would go home. His train was confused 
and his word was meaningless, She repeated 
that they would go home. Mrs. Wolverstone 
offered them her close carriage, but Laura would 
only accept the services of a groom, as her father 
was incapable of driving. : 
Mr. Deane woke the next morning with a con- 
sense of something strange having oc- 


curred. By de the whole came back more 
or less distinctly to his memory. First, the 
amiability of his host, the pleasant conversation 


of his friend, and the excellence of the wine ; the 
talk of the Beauvale heirship, and afterward (but 
how it was introduced he could not tell) of bis 
own property. He remembered saying with a 
deal of warmth that he would not sell it ; 
at it was his daughter’s dower, and whoever 
married her would have it. He knew he was 
thinking of Wolverstone at the time ; perhaps he 
might say something that had reference to him. 
He remembered saying, as he had often es 
that it would make @ nice jointure-house. He had 
clear remembrance of Wolverstone saying that 
his daughter treated him with disdain. He was 
afraid that in reply he said something which 
might compromise her, He knew that he drank 
much wine, and that his ideas became confused. 
He also distinctly remembered signing two papers, 
one of which, he thought, he put in his pocket- 
book, And now, with no litle rise, annoy- 
ance, and shame, he saw that he had eng 
voluntarily, as before stated, that Milnhay, at his 
death, should become the propest of John 
Wolverstone on his paying to his sole heiress, his 
administrators, etc., twice the sum of the original 
purchase-money. He had signed it, duly dated, 
and it was witnessed. It was a piece of astound- 
ing folly ; yet he had no doubt but he had been a 


willing party to it. He felt humiliated and 
ashamed, yet a sense of injury, stronger even 
than self-reproacn, rankled in his soul like a 
poisoned dagger. 


At length he said he would go to London, and, 
afraid to trust him alone, she would gladly have 
accompanied him. But he refused her company. 
He was in the habit of going there occasionally to 
see his old friend or his lawyer ; and, hoping that 
the change — do him good, she cheerfully 
made the needful —— and then acecom- 
panied him to Oldminster, the nearest point at 
which be could take the train for London. 

This scheme of obtaining firm hold on Milnkay 
originated with Mrs. Wolverstone, who virtually 
said, like Ahab’s wife, “‘Let thy heart be merry: 
Iwill give thee the vineyard of Naboth, the Jez- 
reelite.” It had so farsucceeded; and the lawyer 
assured her son that he need not trouble himself 
further. But he was a young man, and though 
he had sown wild oats in plenty, his conscience 
was not quite seared ; besidés, he had sufficient 
love for the daughter to be uneasy under the un- 
worthy advantage which he bad taken of the 
father. Hence the day after Mr. Deane went to 
London, Laura was unpleasantly surprised by a 
visit from him. 

She still felt extremely angry and h though 
sho did not know the full offense which had been 
committed against her father. Still she received 
his visit. 

‘I wanted to assure you, Miss Deane,” said he, 
in a gentle and deprecating tone, ‘‘ how unhappy 
Iam about the other evening, It was an aw 
shame! and how I dare come and ask you to for- 
give me, I’m sure I don’t know ;” and he looked 
so ashamed and so heartily sorry, that her heart 
melted a little. 

**And'then I want you to understand,” he again 
began, in a still more deprecatory tone, yet with 
a certain tenderness in it, *‘ that there is not a 
girl in all the world that can ever be tome what 
you are. You know I love you; but that’s 
nothing. Mr. Deane knows it, and wished it.” 

*“Mr. Wolverstone,” said Laura, impatiently 
rising, a crimson fiush maptling her brow, ‘‘ not 
another word on that subject, and, above all, not 
in connection with my father. If he has expressed 
anything of the kind to you, it is humiliating to 
me to know it, for it can only have been on some 
sad occasion like that miserable evening. I 
would sever myself from the dearest friend 1 had 
in the world, if, at. his own table, he had beguiled 
my father—an old, grayheaded, confiding man, to 
betray and debase himself!” and with these words, 
and her eyes full of tears, she turned to leave the 
room. 

* You need not go,” he said, proudly, and the 
next moment had left the house. 

He came with an honest purpose, by no coun- 
sel of his mother, nor would she ever know of it. 
He came to do an act of justice, to destroy the 
bond before her face which had been obtained 
from her father; but her rejection had now 
thrown him back into the old aggressive and self- 
ish state: and, mortified and disappointed, he 
stifled his conscience, and said that Milnhay 
should be his in his mother’s way. 

Mr. Deane consulted his lawyer on the false 
step which he had taken. He laid the duplicate 
bond before him, and candidly confessed his share 
in the folly; but now declaring that so far from 
wishing his daughter’s marriage to this young 
man, he would prevent it by every means in his 
power, yet at the same time he was equally un- 
willing that Milnhay should be bis at his death. 

The lawyer, however, said that he had tied 
himself fast, although the law might decide in 
his favor, if it were carried into court. Though 
a A that means, his daughter’s name might be un- 
pleasantly brought before the public. 

He lingered some time indLondon, going again 
and again to the lawyer. He could not, however, 
make up his mind to pb at law, and then re- 
turned home as deeply depressed as ever by the 
humiliating sense of his own folly, and the base- 
ness of his friend, 

It was the depth of winter—just a week before 
Christmas, The Rev. Eustace Mellor and his sis- 
ters determined to indemnify themselves for the 
disappointment of their Harvest Festival, by the 
most beautilul and periect decorations which 
could be produced for Christmas, Laura prom- 
ised to help them, provided her father were well 
enough to be left on his return ; in the meantime 
she undertook to prepare at home a set of quatre- 
foils for the chancel roof. 

On Thursday her fatherwas te return, but he 
eame on Wedresday instead, He still seemed 
out of spirits, but glad to be at home again. He 
told her nothing of his doings in London. He 
did not willingly speak of the time he was there, 
but he told her of his journey back and his travel- 
ing companion, who had made it so agreeable to 
him. @ did not tell her, however, that he had 
day-dreaming, and bad 


fallen into his old folly of 








even mens how well he could have liked a may 
hke that for his son-in-law ; he could not believe 
him capable of taking a dishonorable advan 

of an old friend. Next day it was 

Lanra to go over to the Rectory about the decora- 
tions. She and her father dined early; wi, 
“td him to have his afternoon nap, she 
out. ‘ 

Scarcely, however, had she closed the garden- 
gate, when she was met by a stranger—yet not a 
stranger. Her heart beat violently, for she knew 
bim well. 

“Laura,” he said, “I’m not mistaken; it is 
you. Thank God!” 

She was not a fainting young lady, but aasur- 
edly the blood rushed very strangely about her 
heart. She could not speak, but she knew in- 
stantly that it was Tom Arnold, and thought he 
had come a the property, never considering 
that, unless he were nearer home than Australia, 
that was impossible. She made a movement to 
turn back to the house, 

“You were going out,” said he; “ we'll go to- 
gether. I like that best. I saw your father 
yesterday. I traveled with him from London to 
Oldminster ; but I did not know it was he till he 
left the platform.” 

It was not much that Laura could say, but 
almost before she was aware he had placed her 
arm in his and they were walking along the road 
to Kingshampton, But they did not go to the 
Rectory; they had so much to say to each other, 
though she did not say much. 
to tell her was a wonderful one. Hi 
taken a great turn in ys but not from gold- 
digging. He had the good fortune to save the 
life of an old squatter who was bushed in the for- 
est, and who, when he came upon him, was at the 
point of death. He took him to his own station, 
only eight miles off. The old man’s gratitude was 
so great that he would not t with him: he 
treated him like a son, and when he died, eight- 
een months afterward—for he never recovered 
the shock—Tom found that he had left him one- 
third of the run, with the stock, so that he was 
worth ten thousand pounds. And now he was 
come home, without loss of time, to gee if his old 
playfellow remembered him. - 

Then he told how for these last four years he 
had been waiting for this day, and all the love 
he had in his heart for her all that time—nay, 
almost ever since they were children together 
in Cornwall—and of the fear lest she should 
have fcrgotten him. He had all the talk to 
himself; and then, as he seemed so impatient 
to know if she had remembered him, she simp! 
took off her glove and showed him her ring wth 
the three rubies, and apologized for her father 
never having acknowledged it. Then she told 
him how she had stored up all his letters to her 
mother, and how she had kept the silver pencil- 
case which he had sent to her when he went to 
sea. He was quite satisfied. 

It was dusk when they came back, and Mr. 
Deane was getting anxious for his daughter's 
return. He stood at the window looking out into 
the wintry landscape. His first impression when 
he saw a gentleman by her side was, that it was 
Wolverstone. He was troubled and disturbed; 
he turned hastily from the window, and felt sure 
that he could not receive him under his roof. 

But now Laura opened ‘the parlor door, and 
= a voice ringing with joy: 

“Father—dear, your traveling companion of 
yesterday has come to see you.” 

All at once the old man was cheerful. This was 
indeed an unexpected pleasure, Every painful 
thought was gone, and he was shaking hands . 
with bim in the dim fire-lighted parlor. Laura 
rang for lights, Ht seemed to her that she could 
not make the room bright enough. 

** Father,” she said, when the lamp was brought 
and its light gleaming on the silver of his hair, 
“you can’t guess who ,this is!” and. then she 
stroked the soft old hair and looked into his eyes 
and said, “It’s Tom Arnold, father, come all the 
way from Australia to see us.” 

Mr. Deane was some moments before he spoke. 
Then he said, addressing Tom. 

**You are come about this property, Mr. Ar- 
nold, are you not?” 

But Tom knew nothing about any property. 
He had left Australia betore the letters and ad- 
vertisements had reached that country ; and the 
English papers which he saw on reaching the 
English shore gave him no information on that 
subject. He had not been many hours in London 
but came direct to Oldminsier. There he p 
the night ; but nobody was likely to speak ot it to 
him neither there nor yet at Kingshampton, He 
was a stranger to everybody, and no one con- 
nected him with the property. He knew that 
Beauvale, the property of his mother’s family, was 
in that neighborhood, but he felt no immediate 
interest in it. It was quite a strange story to 
him, and a very wonderful story when Be came to 
think of it; but he was so unspeakably happy 
to be with his Laura, that even this great heir- 
ship did not afiect him much, exeepo when he 
thought of it with reference to her, 

Mr. Deane was no longer silent and melan- 
choly. He could not forgive Wolverstone ; but 
this new, large idea rose up at times before the 
other, and so made him forget it. The painful 

art of it to him was that Wolverstone, for whom 
he had felt such a tender regard almost from boy- 
hood, should have taken such a cruei and dis- 
honorable advantage of him, But, as I said be- 
fore, Tom Arnold and the Beauvale property, 
which nobody now could dispute with him, was a 
magnificent reality. It was no day-dream, and 
there needed no day-dream about his failing in 
love with Laura, for long before that first evening 
was. over he saw how perfectly Laura and Tom 
Arnold understood each other, 

Little more need be said, That was the most 
remarkable Christmas that ever was passed at 
Kingshampton. Nobody talked of anything clse 
but this wonderful fact of Tom Arnold’s return, 
Laura worked a litile at the Christmas decora- 
tions, and Tom helped her. They would have 
done more, if they had not had so much to say 
to each other, y 

There was a prodigious excitement amongs? all 
the Beauchamps and Howards, and if ‘hey could 
have disputed Tom’s identity they would. As 1% 
waa, they yielded submissively. 

The belis rang almost all the Christmas week 
for joy, for Tom gave blankets, and coxta, and 
beef, and pPangerans, to ail the poor folks for 
miles round, 

It was a time of extraordinary rejoicing—~a time 
of extraordinary events; but periaps the most 
extraordinary to my mind was the present whien 
poor Mr. Deane received on Chrisimaa Eve it 
was an envelope containing the bond which he 
had given to Woiverstone on that unhanr y 
Thursday evening, now torn in two, with a nove 
from Wolverstoue, saying that he had not peace of 
mind, in what was done; he therefore returned 
him the eanceled bond. He wes goivg abroad for 
a few years, and begged to be kindly remeravered 
by Mr. Deane and his daughter, 
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The Banquet to Professor S. F. B. Morse, at 
Delmonico’s Hotel, New York, Dec. 29th. 


A compiientTary dinner; in recognition of. 
and the world, was‘ 


his eminent services to his 


given to Profiéssor 8) F; B. at Delmonico’s Fifth 


Avenue Hotel, on Tuésday evening, December 29th. 


The -hall was most appropriately and tastefully 
decorated. Aboye.each window and mirror was a coup- 
let of fisgs—one of the United States, and the other of 
some foreign nation, with their various coats-of-arnis. 
Among the many beautiful ornaments on the well-ap- 
pointed tables, the most ‘conspicuous, placed in front 
of the Chairman, waa.a bronze statue of Atlas support- 
ing the world, which were ranged, in order, a 
schooner, a steamship, and a locomotive, representing 
the wonderful progress that has been made in the use 
of propelling powers, Above the globe was;a figure of 
Jove in the act of launching ‘his thunderbolts, and 
from them were stretched telegraphic wires connecting 
with four stattiettes; representing Europe, “Asia, Africa, 
and America, 

Another design, enting a painter’s ‘easel, ‘a 
manikin, and other emblems of art, bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Morse, First President of the Academy of De- 
sign, N. ¥.”" Among the various decorations on the 
side-tables was one representing the laying of the At 
lantic Cable, John Bull being represented on one side, 
whence the ship is just starting, while Brother Jona. 
than, upon the otherside, stands waiting to receive it. 
Another represented Frank)in and bis kite. 

Soon after six o’clock, the invited guests, numbering 
over two hundred and fifty, took their seats at the 
tables, and, being called to order by the Chairman, 
‘OhiefJustice Chase, a blessing was invoked by the 
Rev. Dr. Adams. On the removal of the decorations 
and cloth from the tables, thanks were returned by 
the Rev. Dr. Vinton, and the distinguished company 
gave themselves up to a “ flow of soul.’’ 

The firat toast, ‘‘ The President of the United States,’ 
was followed by music by the band, after which came, 
“The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and all Sovereigns and Peoples who have 
testified their appreciation of the Telegraphic inven- 
tions and enterprise of America.’’ Responded to by Ed- 
ward Thornton, C. B., British Minister to the United 
States. 

“The Army and Navy of the United States, united, 
never to be separated,” was next toasted, and the 
compliment acknowledged by Major-General Irwin 
McDowell. 

Im apnonuncing the toast, “Our Guest, Professor 
Morse,” the Chairman briefly alluded to the discov- 
eries that had contributed to the possibility of the 
modern telegraph. They offered the brilliant oppor- 
tunity; but there was needed a man to bring into being 
the new art, and in the guest of the evening, an emi- 


ing that opportanity, he gave to the world the first re- 
cording telegraph. 

Profeseor 8. F. B. Morse, in response, spoke of the 
rival claims of different nations to the invention of the 
telegraph, 
which makes & permanent record, and the semaphore, 
which simply maxes signals, and claimed for this 
country only, the invention of the telegraph. 

The telegraph was conceived in 1832, in an American 
ship on her voyage from Hivre to New York. In 18365, 
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“BREAKING THE ICE FOR THE SPARROWS, AT UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


.B eanwhile was in operation since 1837), when the , tific researches of Oersted, of Schweigger, of, Ampere, 
House'Committee of Commerce reported favorably on’| of Arago, of Sturgeon, of Obm, of Farraday, of Dana, 
it, but’ no further action was taken by Congress for | and a host of distinguished workers ‘in the) mines of 


four, years.’ © : 


| science, from out of every country—without whose la- 


“Tn claimibg for the United States the birthplace of | bors, and the materials for combination. which’ they 


the telegraph,” he asked, “do I claim too much? AmI 
unjust to the distingtished savans of the Old, and some 
also in the New World, whose patient labors and bril- 
liant discoveries prepared the way for its advent? No 
one more sincerely appreciates than myself the scien- 








furnished, the telegraph of the day would: still have 
been unborn. These labors and researches were 
equally necessary in making effective the electro-mag- 
netic semaphore, which followed almost immediately 
after the brilliant magneto-electric discovery of the re- 
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nowned Danish philosopher, Oersted. To a distin* 
guished sagan of our own country, it is also.claimed, 
belongs the discovery of a principle in galvyapiem 
which made practicable the electro-magnetic sema 
phore, andthe ¢lectro-magnetic telegraph as well 
However this may be, there are few in the country to 
whom science is more indebted for valuable labors and 
researches than Protessor Henry, the eminent Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institute. 

“It may have passed out of the memory-of ‘most of 
the present generation, that the idea of attaching the 
telegraph to the Post Office Department was suggested 
in the very earliest stages of the invention. It was 
first broached in my correspondence with the Treasury 
Department more than thirty years ago—in 1837—but 
under very different circumstances from the present. 
IT proposed in my letter of 27th September, 1897, to the 
Secretary, the attachment of the telegraph to the Post 
Office Department. The Sécretary, the late Judge 
Woodbury, seconded the proposal in his letter of De- 
cember 6, 1837, to the ‘Speaker of the House. The 
proposition was repeated in my letter of February 15, 
1838, to the Chairman of the House Committee of Com- 
merce. It was again proposed by the Hon. CO. G. Fer- 
ris, trom the same committee, December 30, 1842. 

‘* Why were these wise counsels of the committee dis- 
regarded in that day? The session of 1837 and 1838 
passed away with no other action on the subject of 
the telegraph than a unanimously favorable report 
from the House Committee of Commerce. An interval 
of four years occurred before the attention of Congress 
could be again roused to consider the matter. Other 
motions disparaging to the invention were made, stich 
as propositions to appropriate part of the sum to a 
telegraph to the moon. The majority of Congress did 
not concur in thie attempt to defeat the measure by 
ridieule, and the bill was passed by the close vote of 
89 to 83. The struggles of the telegraph before Con- 
gress were not ended with the paesage of the bill to 
test its capacity between two distant cities. Another 
year witnessed the triumphant success of the test of ite 
practicability. The invention vindicated ite character as 
® substantial reality ; it was no longer a chimera, a 
visionary scheme to extort money from the public cof- 
ders. Its inventor was no more subjected to the sus- 
picion of lunacy, nor ridicyled in the halls of Congress.’’ 

Professor Morse’s remarks, of which we give but the 
merest outline, were listened to with the interest ac- 
corded a great man and a grand discovery. 

Further remarks were made by Professor Goldwin 
Smith, of Cornell University, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
Attorney-General of the United Sfates, Wm. C. Bry- 
ant, Esq., Daniel Huntington, President National Aca- 
demy of Design, Governor Ourtin, of Pennsylvania, 
and others, and the entertainment was bro t to a con- 
clusion shortly after midvight, every cipant ex- 
pressing much pleasure at the ovation. 














Breaking the ice for the Sparrows, at Union 
Square, New York City. 

Tue little colony of sparrows imported from 
England to this city have thrived amazingly, and have 
increased in numbers, until now they have become 
qnite an extensive community. Their usefulness as 
destroyers of the worms that infest our shade-trees has 
deen reeognized, and the little feathered denizens of 
the great tropolis are wel in. their new home. 
‘It-is a pretty sight to see them crowding to the foun- 





“Ftain pond in Union. Square, when the ice is’ being 


broken for their .ceuvenience;.and the scene is grece- 





fully represented in our engraving. 
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The Mississippi Levee, near 

Ovr picture, while show- 
ing the general appearance of 4 
levee on the Mississippi river, 
gives at the same time a view of 
the battle-ground of the 8th of 
January, 1815, where. General 
Jackaon won his signal victory 
over the forces of the British Gen- 
eral Packenham. The events of 
that glorious day, familiar to 
every American schoolboy, need 
no description in our columns, 
but our picture of the scene of 
the struggle, even after so many 
decades have passed away, cannot 
fail to be interesting. 





General Sarmiento, Presi- 
dent of the Argentine 
Republic. 

Dow Domxnco Faustino 
SARMIENTO, recently elected Pres- 
ident of the Argentine Republic, 
was born at San Jnan, at the foot 
of the Andes, in 1811. 

His father was a Spaniard; his 
other, of Moorish origin. Atan 
early age he lost his parents, and 
was brought up by a relative, who 
taught him Latin and grammar, 
while a French engineer, named 
Barreau, gave him his first les- 
sons in mathematics. 

At fifteen years of age Sarmiento 
opened a school, attended by 
eight scholars, twenty years old. 
At seventeen years of age he was 
Instructor of Recruits, and Vice- 
Director of the Military School of San Juan. He 
took: part in the first insurrection occasioned by 
the despotism of Rosas and Quiroga, and to escape the 
vengeance of the dictators, he fled to Chile. There Sar- 
miento engaged in various occupations. At Valparaiso 
he studied French, English, Italian, and Portuguese, 
and translated Walter Scott. ; 





GEN. SARMIENTO, PRESIDENT OF THE ARGENTINE REPUDLIC. 


In 1836, political passions having been appeased in his 
country, he returned to San Juan. His first act was 
to establish a school for young ladies, and he found 
time to establish and edit a non-political journal called 
La Zonda. Sarmiento committed a mistake in making 
an enemy of Benadites, Governor of San Juan. His 
journal was confiscated, and he himself thrown into 
prison. The mercenaries charged with the execution 
of the orders of the Governor went so far as to cripple 
their prisoner with sabres and bayonets. He was left 
for dead on the floor of his dungeon, but his vigorous 
constitution saved him. He escaped, and reached the 
frontier, but, like Coriolanus shaking the dust from his 
sandals at the gates of Rome, he wrote with charcoal 
this threat upon the walls of the last house : “ Ideas 
cannot be killed.”” Wishing to extend his knowledge, 
he left Chile, visited the United States and Europe, 
and in 1847 returned to Chile. 

In 1861 be returned to his own country, and strug- 
gled again against the despotism of Rosas. The power 
of the latter came to an end at the battle of Caseros, 
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tion with Joye for the purpose of 
Poisoning, as shé supposed, the 
woman Marino, and it was from 
revenge at finding that she was 
not to share in the profit of this 
new crime that she made the de- 
claration which led to the discov- 
ery of the whole affair. 

The man Joye added the pro- 
feasion of iortuveteller to his 


to them they were unhappy in 
their married life, and then of- 
fered his services to rid them of 


to procure a nail: from « coffin‘in 


vention, In one, we show, considerably magnified, the | Not to be beaten, he determined to arrive at the facts | a certain cemetery, and to plant. it’ in the ground 


coals upon which ‘the electric currents act, producing 
the intense light that science has applied to industrial 
uses, In the other, we exhibit the application of this 
invention to a practical purpose, showing laborers at 
work at night, but with the scene of their labors lit up 
as with the glare of ‘the noonday sun. 





Extraordinary Murder 
Trial in France, 


An extraordinary 
trial bas just been brought 
to a close at the Assize 
Court of the Bouches-du- 
Rhone. The accused were 
seven in number, all re- 
siding at Marseilles ; three 
were widows, named Ville, 
aged forty-one, dealer, in 
chinaware; Salvago,~ thir- 
ty, messenger; Gabriel, 
twenty, wineseller; all . of 


ing arsenic or other nox- 
ious substances; the oth- 
ers were a man named 
Joye, herbseller; Fanny 
Lambert, a fortuneteller, 
and two women named 
Dye and Flayol. 

The present crime was 
brought to light in a sin- 
gular manner. A mason, 
named Marino, is married 
to a flower-seller of the 
Court St. Louis; on the 
20th of August last, the 
woman Lambert went to 
the wife and told her to be 
on her guard, as her hus- 
band had had a mistress 
who had determined to 
poison her, ‘If you do 
not believe me,”’ ‘she ad- 
ded, “‘ go to the herbalist 
Joye, he it is who is to 
provide the stuff.” The 
woman Marino, alarmed 
at this communication, 
told it to her husband ; the 
latter had, in fact, been on 
intimate terms with the 
accused Ville, but, * al- 
though guilty of deceiving his wife, he was far from 
desiring her death. Marino endeavored to reassure 
her, but at bottom was deeply moved, as he had reasons 
for believing that there was some truth im the statement 
made. 

He at once proceeded to the woman Ville, and ques- 
tioned her, even threatening to denounce her to jus- 
tice, but without obtaining any admission from her. 





and Sarmiento, made colonel upon the field of battle, 
found himself, after twenty years’ absence, reinstalled | 
in security in his native land. 

In 1862 he wae ie Governor of San Juan, his 
native city. After having made a fortunate expedition 
against the Cauchos, he gave himself up to literary 
labors, among which we.may cite ‘‘A Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,” in Spanish, and a. book upon “Schools, the 
Base of Prosperity and Liberty of the United States.” 

In 1865 he was sent as Ambassador to the United 
States. It is from New York that his compatriots have | 
recently recalled him, to assume the position of Presi- | 
dent of the Argentine Republic. 








The Magneto-Electric Machine—Laborers at’) 
Work by the” Light of the Illuminating Ap- | 
paratus. 

Ix our last. number we briefly. explained the 
magneto-electric light, and gave a series of views illus- 
trating the effects of this method of ilinmination. We 
bow give two other pictures relating to this va'uable iu- 





by stratagem, and going to the herbéeller, he said: 

“I am the lover of Madame Ville, and know all that 
has ‘been done; but you have only half accomplished 
your work; I wish to live freely with Madame Ville— 
can you not rid me of my wife?” . 

Joye first closely examined the countenance of Ma- 
rino to discover whether 
he was sincere, but the 
other bore his regard un- 
moved. The « herbalist 
was evidently satisfied 
with the scrutiny, as he 
said: 

“ Are you a man ?”’ 

The other, without los- 

ing his selt-possession, 
replied: 
" “If I were not I should 
not be here; but I warn 
you that I will not have 
my wife suffer so long as 
Monsieur Ville did.” 

This latter remark re- 
assured Joye, who then 
promised to furnish him 
the next day with a pow- 
der to be administered, 
adding, that it was the 
fault of Fanny Lambert if 
Ville had lasted so long. 

The scheme thus at- 
tempted had proved so 
successfal, that Marino 
resolved to try it with 
the woman Ville; and re- 
turning, he told her that 
he was resolved to kill his 
wife in order to live freely 
with his paramour. The 
woman was delighted, and 
falling into the snare, ac- 
knowledged that she had 
poisoned her husband. 

‘But if we are discov- 
ered ?” said Marino. 

“Do not be afraid,’’ she 
replied; “we are not 
alone.” 

She then related that 
the women Salvago and 
Gabriel had got rid of 
their husbands in the 
game way. 

Armed with this eyi- 
dence, the man proceeded 
straight tothe police authorities, and related the whole 
affair, and the chief accused were arrested. The judicial 
inquiry which followed brought to light a series of facts 
of the grossest immorality, and involved the other wo- 
men. as accessories. Each of the three women had 
murdered her husband in order to remove a restraint 
on her debauchery. The only one that showed any 
hesitation to commit a murder was the youngest ac- 
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while. pronouncing the name of her bhusband,’>.He 
then added: 7 
“After that, come to mé,atd «I: will give you’ some~ 
thing that will do the rest.” ~ 
The substance which he usually employed was are. 
senic, of which @ large quantity was found concealed in 


COALS OF THE MAGNETO-ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


his shop, and which he appears to have purchased with 
the remaining stock of a bankrupt chemist. 

The gross superstition which the evidence given on 
the trial showed to exist among the lower classes of 
Marseilles is almost incredible. One woman had paid 
Joye ten francs for a charm to make up a proposed 
marriage for her daughter which had been broken off; 
the charm-woman, after consulting Joye, had prayed 
every night from eleven to twelve, to the moon and 
stars, for success in a love affair, in which she was her- 
self. personally concerned; and on this fact being men- 
tioned in court, she was ovserved to make the sign o 
the cross. Again, the accused, Fiayol, had advised the 
woman Gabriel to burn a taper to the Virgin, so that 
her crime might not be discovere4. 

Joye, while in prison, made three different attempts 
to commit suicide—once by strangling himself with a 
sheet, then by swallowing a quantity of tobacco md 
thirdly, by trving to choke himself with a piece of his 
shirt. 

The three principal accused confessed their guilt 
and, after a trial which lasted six days, the jury de- 
livered their verdict. The women Dye and Fiayol 
were acquitted, and all the others found guilty, with 
extenuating circumstances. The woman Salvago was 
condemned to twenty years’ nard labor, and the four 
others to a similar punishment for life. 





Feminine Fashions. 


Wuo sets the fashions, and why do women 
follow them ? 

The explanation ordinarily given of the ardor with 
which women pursue the fashions is, fliat they do it 
from a natural desire to make themselves charming in 
the eyes of men. That is the solution of the problem 
which nine men out of ten will give, and which lately 
has been more than onee announced in the formule} 
‘Women dress tu please men.” As a diagnosis of the 
original pkysiology. of woman's love of ornament, or 
as an evolution of the first elementary principle whence 
sprang, that habit of self-adornment which is now con’ 
genital in women, this apophthegm, though inadequate, . 
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mo doubt, ezpresses the truth. But as an ex- 
ion of the causes of the modern extravagance of 
rship in women, it is not mere'y inadequate, 
but positively untrue, Whatever may be the case in & 
community, it is certain that, as society is at 
constiiuted, women do not “dress to please 

»” but to please, or, rather, to escape the 
of, their own sex. of woman, and not 
of man, is the feeling which makes them submit 
the tyranny of the fashions. Woman is in this re- 
own ensilaver. If any woman doubts this, 
herself whether, when she dresses for a 
, it is the atiention bestowed by the host, 
wed by the hostess, on her toilet, that 
© most concern. Is it the eriticiam of the 
of the women, that she most eourts-and 
before or aiter dinner that justice is done 
? The truth is, that the men out of 
who tell us that “women dress to please men” 
mever criticise women’s dress at all, If a woman is 
eccentrically or very unbecom ingly dressed, most 
m have @ vague, general impression some- 
thing wrong ; but not one in a hundred Griti- 
cises the dress of his hostess or of the Women between 

whom he finds himself at the dinner-table. 

Fear of each other is, then, the } rincipal sentiment 
which ties woman down to the slavery of dress-wor- 
and this feeling, comBining with the instincts, 
nital habits, of imitation and self-adornment, 
the want of the highest originality—which 
be a natural defect in the sex and is illus- 
the fact that in the art of music, the one sub- 
hich women have grnera'ly received better 

tion than men, no woman has ever become & 
first-rate composer—is sufficent to account for the pro- 
clivity of women to ioliies of costume. 


But 
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Sudden Death of Mrs. Augustus N. Dickens: | 
of Chicago, 


Mas. Drorens, widow of the late Augustus 
N. Dickens, and sister-in-law to Charles Dickens, the 
well-known novelist, was found dead in her bed on 
Cbristmas Day, at her residence, 568 North Clark street, 
Chicago. She and her children were invited to a 
party, given on Christmas Eve, by Mrs. Lawrence, | 
cousin tg her husband, who lives on the West Side. | 

Dickens did not go herselt, but sent her ciildren, | 
and the following note, explaining her absence: | 


“Deak Emity—After seeing you yesterday somebody 
Yelieved me of my purse and its conten:s. The affair 
has worried me so that I have.concluded not to accept 
oe fur myself, but to let the children come. 

see them safely to the cars; or, if too late aiter 
your festivities, keep them all night; but be sure and | 
send home early in the morning, as we are antici- | 
pating a merry little dinner to-morrow. Berrua.” 


The children went to tne party with light hearts, and 
enjoyed themselves to the top of their bent. When the | 
fun and frolic had ended, it was tound too late for them 
to go home, so Mrs. Lawrence kept them until the next 
morning. She then placed them on the cars, and they 
reached house about noon. Going to the door, they 

but no answer was returned, 

their mother was at Mrs. Barnard’s, next door, they 
went in and asked that lady, who in return asked them 
‘Wf their mother bad not gone over to Mrs. Lawrence’s, 
She had not, nor was she at Mrs. Barnard’s; therefore, 
ehe must be at home. Atter further knocking, without 
effect, Mr. Barnard entered the house by raising 
window, and then opened the front door. Mrs. Barna 
and the children entered, the former going directly to 
mss room, where she found her in bed, her 

on one hand, the other lying on the coun- | 
terpane. Her face was composed and as natural as | 
= hy were ip a ed—she | 
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at once sent for, and, on examining, 


overdose of morphine. By the side of the bed were | 

da bottles, one of them nearly full of morphine, 

ther empty. An empty wine-glass, in which 
hine were ible, stood near the | 
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about eight months Mrs. Dickens 
t of taking morphine to allay the 
ke of ne a, to which she was a 
Christmas Eve she told Mrs. Barnard that 

e@ wae nearly exhausted, and re- 
her a supply at the drugzist’s. Mrs, | 
- This accounts for the two bottles 
bedside, one of which was empty, and 

same Mrs. Barnard purchased, was 
showing that but little of it had been used. | 
seem that she took too much of the narcotic | 
— It is ost erally believed that she we 
suicide, aa s mi every preparation for , 
Christmas dinner; the turkey was oe sideboard, 
ready for roasting, the children’s candy, and tbe rai- | 
sins and oth ents for a plum pudding, were in 
the house, It is true that a small pec loss in- 
curred on Wednesday preyed upon ber mind, and may 
have ype melancholy. The following letter ex- | 
matter: 


568 Norra CLaRx Sr., 23d December, 1868. 
GEznTLEMEN—During a necessary visit to the city yes- , 
terday I was unfortunately relieved of my purse (either 
in some crowded store or car), which contained a cer- 
tificate of deposit on your bank for $100 (unsigned). 
I therefore promptly caution yeu not to pay to any 
other person than myself the same or any smaller 
amount, unless applied for in person by = much 
Berrua P. DIcKENs. 


To the President of Third National Bank, Chicago. | 


This letter shows that she was not in pecuniary dis- 
tress,and that she contemplated calling at the bank 
“in person.” Besides the certificate of deposit, there 
was only small amount of currency in her pocket- 
book. It is known that tor some time back she has 
been reading a work on morphine, which goes 'o show 
either that her mind was running on the subject of 
poisons, or that she used morphine so much she 
wished to acquaint herself with its properties and 
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Coroner Cleaves held an inquest on Christmas night, 
which resulted in a verdict that deceased came to her 
death by an overdose of morphine, administered by 
herself while in a state of mental aberration. The men- 
tal aberration was presumed, because she had been 
studying the work on morphine, which may or maynot 
be a violent presumption. } 

The deceased wae bora in England some thirty-nine | 
= ago. Her father was Mr. Puillips, a prominent 

don solicitor, and her brothers and sisters move in 


ble covey in England. She married Augustus | 
D and with him came to this country, about 
twelve years since. When death made her « widow | 
she three young children depending upon her. 


She was dependent upon the bounty of her tather | 
and brothers, from whom she received the money 
that built the house in which she lived. Her 
tather died about a year ago, leaving her enough to | 
rear herchildren respectably. The children are three 

—two boys anda girl—Bertram, a manly littie lad of 

twelve; Adrian, an intelligent boy of eight; and Amy, 

@ pretty and imtereeting girl of six. They are now 

—_ orphens. Fortunately they have some kind 

friends in Chicago, and there was no lack of womanly 

6 thy and kind belp in the house of m ourning. 

air and nimble fingers sewed quickly to propare for 

the funeral, and the children were taken care of at the 

house of Mrs. Lawrence, where they will remain until 

arrangements are mad» for their future. 








OC, O D.—Reader, if you want a genuine 
watch, and do uot desire to be swindled by dealers in 
s us imitations, procure circular containing valu- 
able informaiion to watch buyers. Sent free. M. EB. 
CHAPMAN & CO., 47 Liberty street, N. Y. a 


life extinct, and that death was caused by | from 


| ‘This is a fine, imaginative sketch, profusely illustrated. 
Its author is L. M. Alcott. 


| at Columbia College. A-series of exceedingly interest- 
| ing papers, divested of learned terms and professional 
| technicalities, is promised by this gentleman. 


FRANK LESLIE'S NEW PAPER. 
“THE NEW WORLD, 


The Handsomest and Best Family Journal 
Published. 





DEVOTED TO 


Romance, Travel and Discovery. 





Price, Six Cents per Copy. 





S A JOURNAL FOR THE AMUSHE- 

ment, instruction, elevation and refinement of the 
Family, and as an ever-wel i for the 
leisure hour, 


THE NEW WORLD 


will be found the most comprehensive of all the heb- 
domadals published. 

It will be devoted to everything that is pleasant—that 
is interesting. 

Its contributors are among the most distinguished 
foreign and native authors. Of these, the names of 
upward of two hundred are upon its lists; who, in 
due season, will prepare for its columns the most de. 
lightful romances, striking narratives, notes of various 
things, biographical and historical sketches, chats upon 
all questions of icterest in every department of know- 





ledge, and much besides that will prove of inestimable |! 


value in the various departments of 


Art and Science. 

In a word, THe New WoRLD will be sought by the 
multitude, and treasured fer its teachings and varied 
contents. It will be just such a publication as is de- 
manded by the peonle—asked for in the home circle— 
because of its freshness, vivaciousness, wit, and eleva- 
ted tone. 

Among those engaged to contribute to its pages may 
be mentioned: 


Hon. E. G. Squier, the well-known antiquarian, au- 
thor and traveler, whose works on the ancient ruins of 
South America have been translated into every lan- 
guage. 

Prof. C. A. Joy, Lecturer on Chemistry and cognate 
Sciences at Columbia Colleze, New York. 

A. K. Gardner, M.D., author of many important 

orks on Medicine. 

William Ross Wallace, the poet of passion and 
chivairy. 

Captain Mayne Reid, the world-known interpreter 
of Mexican, Texan, and Border life, 

Pierce Egan, the great English romancist. 


A. J, H. Duganne, 
G. W. A. Bungay, 
Virginia F. Townsend, 
M. A. Dennison. 


give the public a fair idea of the character of Tre 
ORLD, 


To 
the papers in the first number are sub- 


New 
joined: 
CONTENTS. 


“The Ring of Fire ; or, The Sorcerer of the Temple, 
asplendidly written romance—profusely illustrated— 
the pen of Arthur Sibley. This splendid story of 
the East, portraying the reign of the beautitul Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, will be read everywhere with pro- 
found interest. 

“ Outwitted; A Novel of Circumstantial Evidence,” 
by Frances fry Fairfield. This story is powerfully 
written, and lete with incident. It is a tale of life 
in the metropolis. Illustrated. 

“The House of Mullen, Rokes & Co.,”” by Virginia 
F. Pik a lady whose graceful pen is known to 
every reader of belles-lettres. 

“ an Hour in a Dissecting Room.” This tule of 
real life, by Mary A. Dennison, is well worth attentive 
perusal, 


“The Diamond Ring; How it was Lost and 
Found.” This siory is tounded in fact. To commend it 
to the reader, it is only necessary to remark that ite 
author is Hon. E. G. Squier. 


“The Lover’s Revenge; A Tale of the Mexican 
War,” is unusually exciting. It is from the pen of 
Mayne Reif. Illustrated. 


“Tost in a 4; or, The Mummy’s Curse,” 


“ How I Got into the Ball of St. Peter’s.”” An in- 
teresting relation, by Frank Leslie, of his ascent to 
the ball of the Church of St. Peter’s, at Rome. The sit- 
uations in it are illustraied. 

The Post Office Box; or, The Conspiracy,” is a 
curious romance of disappointed love and unholy am- 
bition. It is by Catharine Earnshaw. 


“The Magic Soup-Kettle.” A Fairy Tale. 

“Who Will Carry the Babies?’ A humorous 
sketch by Nelle Ames. 

“Poems "’—by William Ross Wallace an‘ others. 


American Institute: Notes of the Doings of the 
Polyteebnic Association and Farmers’ Club. 


Medical Information : Health! What Is It? By Dr. 
A. K. Gardner, author ot many Text Booxs on Medicine. 

The Dinner Table: How to Live and What to Eat, 
By the Chef de Cuisine of the Metropolitan Hotel. 


Scientific Discoveries: Aluminum. By Professor 
C. A. Joy, Lecturer on Cnemistry and Relaied Sciences 


They 
wil!, questionless, attract very general attention. 


Many Thoughts of Many Minds: Boing acurious 
collection of sayings and doings of eminent per- 
sonages. 


World Wonders: Interesting facts excerpted from 
many books. 
Bubbles.” These consist of anecdotes, conun- 
e' 


Terms for 1869. 


Taz New Woxtp will be on sale at the stands of all 
News Agents, at six cents per copy. 

The subscription price per annum is $3, four copies 
for $10, and eight copies for $20, which is at the rate of 
$2 50 per copy. Any person who forwards $20 for eight 
copies will be served with copy free ot cost. 

rs and others who get up clubs in the 

towns in which they retide, can afterward add single | 
copies at $2 50. 

ms residing in Canada, desirous of subscribing, 

in addition to the lar price, are requested to send 





twenty cents to pay the American pestage to the lines. | 
When a draft or m ye wr be 
referred, as it prevent possi- 

am lost by the mail. 
on THe New Worry to all parts of the 
ceuntry is twenty cents a year, or five cents every three 
months, payable at the post-office where the paper is 





FOR CATARRH 


UY FULL PINT BOTTLES OF WOL- 
ANNITHILA’ , 
= ours ib pk white wrappers, $1. 
Bold at al) . 


iu white wrappers only. | 


bins rts are net employed to solicit sub- | 
scription Tos new Woes ; 
communications should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


637 Pearl Street. 


\ 


THE 


Unicon Pacific Railroad 


COMPANY 


OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
AT PAR. 


Nine Hundred and Sixty Miles 


of the line West from Omaha are now completed, and 
the work is going on through the winter. As the dis- 
tanee between the finished portion of the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroads is now less than 400 miles, 
and both companies are pushing forward the work with 
great energy, employing over 30,000 men, there can be 
no doubt that the whole 


Grand Line to the Pacific 
Will be Open for Business in the Summer 
of 1869. 


The regular Government Commissioners have pro. 
nounced the Union Pacific Railroad to be FIRST CLASS 
in every respect, and the Special Commission appointed 
by the President says: 

“Taken as a whole, THE UNION PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD HAS BEEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND THE 
GENERAL ROUTE FOR THE LINE EXCEEDINGLY 
WELL SELECIED. The energy and perseverance 
with which the work bas been urged forward, and the 
rapidity with which it has been executed, are without 
parallel in bistory, and in grandeur and magnitude of 
undertaking it has never been equaled.” The Report 
states that any deficiencies (hat exist are only those in- 
cident to all new roads, and that could not have been 
avoided without materially retarding the progress of 
the great work. Such deficiencies are supplied by all 
railroad companies after the completion ot the line, 
when and wherever experience shows them to be ne- 
cessary. The Report concludes by saying that ‘the 
country has reason to congratulate itself that this great 
work of national importance is so rapidly approaching 
completion under such favorable auspices.” ‘ 

Besides a donation from the Government of 13,800 
acres of land pemtile, the Company is entitled to a sub- 
sidy in U. 8. Bonds on its line, as completed and ac- 
cepted, at the average rate of about $29,000 per mile, 
according to the difficulties encountered, for which the 
Government takes a second lien as security. The Com- 
pany have already received $22,158,000 of this subsidy, 
of which $1,280,000 was paid December 6th, and $640,- 
000 December 14th. 


GOVERNMENT AID— 


Security of the Bonds. 

By its charter, the Company is permitted to issue its 
own FIR8T MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount 
as the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds 
area First Mortgage upon the whole road, and al) its 
equipments, Such a Morigage upon what, for a long | 
time, will be the only railroad connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific States, takes the bighest rank as a eafe se- 
curity. 

The price for the present is PAR, and accrued interest 
at 6 per cent from July 1, 1868, in currency. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York 


At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau St., 
AND BY 


Jehn J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No: 59 
Wall Sr., 











And by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout | 
the United States, 


Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through local | 
agents will look to them for their safe delivery. 


JOHN J. Cisco, 


Treasurer, New York. 
693-694 





Deo. 15th, 1868. * 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. | 


~ -_ 7 ° | 
New Winter Evening Amusement. 








Per- 

fectiy harmless. Price, 25 cents per package. 
Seut, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by W. H. HEP- 
BURNE, 102 Nassau «treet, New York. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- | 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc,, 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Azent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 


10TH THOUSAND Hunter’s Guide, and 
s Trapper’s Com ion. | 
How to huvt and trap ali animals, from the Mink to the | 
Bear and Deer; to cure Furs, make Traps and Boats. 
A Maine Trapper writes: “‘ It’s worth $10. I’ve already 
caught more game in two weeks than in all last winter.” 
It will pay Boy, Farmer, Trapper and Hunter to have it, 
9,000 sold in two months. Only 25 cents, Six for $1. 


Sent postpaid by the Pubiisher. 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
\ HY WILL YOU WORK FOR $1 50 
a day, when you can make $50 a week in our new 
business? Can be done indoor by either sex. We have 
100 bran new articles never before introduced, and 
wanted in every house. Samples sent on receipt of 
ten cents, Address WALTER HOLT & OO., 
694-95 102 Navsau Street, New York. 














‘6 rT STILL WAVES.”"—THE STAR 

SPANGLED BANNER. Look at February num- 
ber! Stories, Wit, Fun, Humor, Riddles, Conundrama, 
Comic Pictures. 40 columns and 8 pages orainmed full 
of splendid reading maiter. Suave your money by read- 
ing Humbugs Expoved; That $2 Sewing Machine; 
C nnt rfeit Money Swindle; The Butter Hambeg. All 
other Swindles and Humbigs. Read about them in the 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER for Februsry. Only 75 


| eente a year, ani the splencid engraving Evaxctimr 


free to all. January number can still be had. Now 
THE tTimE! Send 75 cents and receive it a whole y<ar, 
Money refunded to all who cre not perfectly sati«fied. 
February number, with exposure of swindlers, etc, 
mailed for only 6 cents. Send for ‘t; it will save you 
dollars. Address STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
Hinsdale, N. BH, 





Holloway’s Ointment, rubbed Vigor= 
ously over the Chest and Throat, wil! cure, in « single 


night, Coughs, Colds and Catarrh; for the last, rub it , 
freely over forehesd 


and pose. It never fails to cure. 


EAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 

A Lady who had suffered for years from DEAF. 
NESS, CATARRH, and SCROFULA, was cured by @ 
simple remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude prompts 
her to send the receipts fre of charge to any one simi- 
larly afflicted. Address Mr. M. G, sae *Y 


i} Y Golden Compound will force the beard 

to grow on the smoothest face, or hair on the bald- 

est head, in 21 days, in every case, thick and heavy, or 

money refunied. Sent by mail, postage paid, for 50 

cts. a package, or 8 for $1. Send ali money and letters to 
M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Hil. 


j ORDS OF WISDOM for Young Men 
on the Ruling Passion in Youth and Man- 
hood, with Self-help for the erring and nr 
Sent in sealed leiter envelopes, free of charge. Addreas 
PHILANTHROS, Box P, Philadelphia. 694-97 


OLD WEATHER DOES NOT CHAP 

or rouchen the skin after using WRIGHT’S ALCON- 
ATED GLYCERIN TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLY- 
CERIN, Itscaily use makes the skin delicately softand 
beautiful. It is delightiully fragrant, transparent, and 
incomparabie as a loilet Soap. For sale by all Drug- 
gists. R. & G. A. WRIGHT, aa ow 





~ GOLD! GOLD! | 











VALUABLE PATENT, LATELY 
secured for an Article destined to be worn by 
every Female in the United States, will be sold in Biate 
Rights. A Fortune in any State. Address, INVENTOR, 
Box 2,438 Post Office, New York. Sample $2. 


CIGUM YRETSYM DNA HTRIM. 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF A POSTAGE 
\ Stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau Bireet, 
New York. f 








— AGENTS — $75 to $200 
pet month, everywhere, male and femalo, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMONX SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine- 
will stitch, bem, fell, tack, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18, Fully warranted for fi%e years. We will 
pay $1000 fer any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elas:ic seam mn ours, It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be palled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agenta from $75 te 
$200 per mouth and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that. amount can be made, Address, 

SECOMB & GO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. . 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by ether parties pains 
of worihlcss cast-iron machines, uucer the same name 0 - 
wise. Ours is the only genuine end really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 


WANTED — AGENTS aa To" San” 





KNITTING 
meme A cheapest and best Knitting Maching 
wi 


ever invented. knit 20,000 stiches per minute. Li 
inducements to Agents. Adress, AME TICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


694-701 





a Something New. “¢ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8 W. RICE & CO.,, 83 Nassau st,, N. Y. Box 5,167. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe 
FOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUGSCRIBERS. 


IMustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers 

Ove copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 

One copy for thirteen WeekS......ccsesessss 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbere.......-.- 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers 

One copy thirteen wecks 
Iliustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......+++ 

One copy six roonths, or 26 numbers... 

One copy for thirteen weeks.... 
Dustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

bie in gold or its equivalent 

One copy one yvar, or 52 numbers.... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers,.....+.+- 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 


Budget of Fan— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers.........:. 
Pleasant Hours— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers..... +++ 
CLUB TERMS. 


Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

fllustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4, 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Franx Lestir’s Itits- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, OF FRANK LEsLIx’s Cuimney Con- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fuan.—Ffour copies, 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 
One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 

Newspaper, one year.... just 7 00 
One copy Chimmey Corner and Lady’s 
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$6, with extra 


Magazine, one year,......s.seeceseveesess 700 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

ney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 5 00 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

ney Corner and Budget,.............. - 500 
One oné year Illustrated Newspaper, 

Chimney Cerner, and Lady’s Mag- 

azime,........ 602 cebes coccccse-cobendecces 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazrre, four cents; 
on each copy of the Iniusrrarep Newsparer, Invs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CoRNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrune, BuperT or Fux, and Pireasant Hovuns, two 
cente; and if prepsid quarterly in advance af the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Magazine, «ix 
cents per quarter; on the InivusTRaTep N«whrarer, 
InvsTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLusraimre’ Zerrvna, 
five cénts per quarfer; oh the Bupert or Fux, Bors’ 
anp Grnta’ WEEKLY, and Pizasant Hovas, three cents 


per quarter. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
Bex 41Al, P. O., New York, 























Jak. 16, 1369.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


). 
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HUNTING 


WATCHES. . 


$20 


THE’ COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





CASES 
OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 
SPECIAL NOTICEK.—Onr superior Oroide Watches 


having recently been imitated, and! worthless Watches sold in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, repri sented as 
our Watches, we hereby caution the public against them, and 
give notice that we are in no way responsible tor these bogus 
concerne, and only those purchasing directly from us can 
secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture, 
cently greatly improved our Orcvide in appearance and dura 
bility, and to protect the public trom imposition hereatier, 
have named it “COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that 
any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. 


We have re- 


This metal has ali the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 


yetains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. d 
dies, an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small watch: | New York, as the list of prices will show. 


are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for 


All our Gentlemen’s Watches 


BSTABLISHED 1861. 


; 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





| 





all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of | 


finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150, 
are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Ohains of every style, from $2 to $6. 


Collins Meta! in every style. 


Those for $20 ure of extra fine finish, and 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one extra free of charve. 


sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. 
with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. 
— charges, We employ no Agents; orders must, therefore, be sent directly to us. 


remember that our only Office is 


Money need not be sent 
Customers must pay all ex- 
Customers in the city 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y., Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs). 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MUININ &C? 


o7 PARK ROW,N.Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCLEN TIFIC AMERICAN 





who have prosecuted claims before the 
forgre Trenty Years Patent Office 
eir tRICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT. 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the oan, 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing fu!l instructions to inventors 
is sent e- 4 
&S A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Scientiri¢ 
AMERICAN is the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Scienc Art, and Me- 
chanics, published in the world. T dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 
ae MUNN & CO.. 37 Park Row, New York. 


694-97 


_- 





TAKE NOTICE. 


N account of our immense business and 
depreciation of merchandise, we now offer bet- 

ter inducements to Agents and Patrons than usual, Any 
one sending $5 for 60 printed notices wil! receive one of 
the following articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pr. Wool Blank- 
ets, Long Shawl, 15 yds. Hemp Carpeting, etc. Send for 
Jan. Trade Circular, containing important information. 





ANDREWS & CO. 52 & 54 Elm St., Boston, Mass, 
694-97. 
$! 000 Per Year guaranteed, and steady employ- 
. ment. We want a reliable agent in every 
county to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes Lines 





(Everlasting). Address AMERICAN WIRE CO., 15 
William 8t., N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn St. Chicago, ill. 
694-97 
LA GRANDE VICTOIRE. 
iy pm AO “<> 
By asimple 
adjustment 
of -trapsand 
buckles,this 
Skirt can be 
worn with 





eithera gor- 
ed or panier 
dress. Com- 
fort and e- =< 
conomy both warrant ladies in giving it a prefer 
ence over al! others. -T. &A. T. MEYER, 
Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
New Yorx«. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
, fj paid in Gold, and information fur- 

: nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
‘Il Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. ¥. 





HE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVA- 
lid, Published for the benefit of young men and 
others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charze. Address 
tf NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





WATCH FOR $1.—The Magnetic 
Pocket Time Keeper and Compass, in a handsome 
case, with glass crystal, white enameled dial, steel and 
metal works, ordinary watch size, sound and service- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 
paid for $1, or 3for $2. Address, C. SEYMOUR, 

687.96 Holland, Erie County, New York, 

Don’t get up a 


DONT YOU DO IT {--- Club for the One 


Dollar Sales Trade until you send for the New Circular 
of WOODRUFF, FENNO & CO., Old One Dollar Store, 
334 Tremont Row, Bosion, Mass. Full description of 
our Immense Stock. Unprecedented Inducements to 
Agents and Patrons. 


75 YARD Prime quality SHEETINGS for $10 
and a Club of one hundred. Other 

clubs in proportion. 692-5 
id PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstreis tor 25 cts.; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebe! Officers 
tor 25 cts. All the above sent, post-paid, for $1. Ad- 


C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. ¥ 
680-99 














HE PAINTER’S HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hand without a 
Master,:25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cents; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 

cents. Send orders to 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





NOW READY—The New Year’s Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
which has for twelve years maintained its 
position as being the best Humorous and 
Satirical Paper in the World, combining 
the excellence of the Paris Charivari, the 
London Punch, and the Fliegende Blaetler, 
ot Munich. The present Number con- 
tains Cartoons of The Modern, Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den; Catching a Political Lion; 
Greeley in London; The: Christmas Min- 
strels ; The Wickedest Man in New York ; 
Splendid Portrait of Charles’Gayler, Esq., 
the Biggest Dramatist Living ; The Black 
Crook Hamlet, and numerous other Splen- 
did Illustrations, satirizing the follies and 
foibles of the times, including Grecian 
Bends and Gentlemen’s Stays. The Lit- 
erature is by the first living writers, Sung- 
tie, Pierce Pungent, the Rosenberg, Nellie 
Ames, Charles Gayier, Bricktop, etc., etc. 
The sketches are by Bellew, Newman, Ro- 
senberg, Jump, Fiske, and other eminent 
artists. FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET 
OF FUN is full of Romance, Burlesque, 
Bon Mot, and every description of lively 





literature. For sale Everywhere. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS, $10, $15, $20, $25. 





Railroad Conductors, Eaupressm 
demonstrated the strength, durability, accuracy and utility of our celebrated watches, and pronounce them 
invaluable as reliable time-keepere. 
Each Watch warranted by special certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co, to be perfect time-keepers, and 


Eengenecrs, 


to retain their color ¢ to 


qual to gold, 
Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. 


$15; Ladies’ Chronometers, 
Enameled, $20; 
Levers, $20 ; Chronometer Balance, $25. 
graved. 

7u—the most exacting of ovr customers—bave thoroughly | 


The Genuine Oroide Gold Watch 


Co., Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, finish, 
durability, and color (18 carat gold) a 
most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
are manufactured with Hunting Casee. 


uc-simile of the 
They 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s fine Swiss movements, $10 and 
$20; Ladies’ Patent Levers, 
Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent 
Elaborately en- 


Express Companies will exhibit the Watch, etc., when requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. 


— everywhere, to be paid for on delivery. 
*t send. orders to parties who make you pay 
CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES WILL RECLIVE 

Toe universal demand for our specialties hav: 


Jor Watches before you see them, 
AN EXTRA WATCH FREE. 
induces unprircipled persons to counterfeit our inimitable 


Watch with worthless metal watches that tarnuh ina week, claiming for them the reputation of our Oroide 


JOHN FOGGAN, President Ovoide Gold Watch Co. 


G 


d Watches, 


Only Office in the United States, No. 78 Nassau Street, New Work. 





Also, Jewelry of the 


| 





‘HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c,, 90c., best $1 per tb. 


, MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per th. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
i 
| 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per tb. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 36c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Tb. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They 
gay I have learned the road, and that J have got to send 
another order for them. So here you have it, in the 
shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May last, 
making five hundred and forty-four dollars and sixty- 
four cents I have sent you since that date, 
Hoping this will be as good as former packages, 
Iremain, yours, etc., 
OHN W. HAWKINS, 





ee 
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lbs. Uncolored Japan Mrs, Kempton, at $ 
Imperml - et 
Young Hyson....A.L.Cummings at 
Imperial.........Elias Stephens, at 
Coffee ---.d. L, Chapman, at 
Gunpowder......O. A. Watirous, at 
Imperial .........F. Taylor, at 
Young Hyson....J3. Hopkins, at 
Coffee at 
Gunpowder......Jobn Stephens, at 
Young Hyson....W. H. Doraty, at 
oe. ++++H. Malone, at 
at 
at 
at 
at 
at 


e+e. Newcomb, 
eee N, Campbell, 
Gunpowder ......dudge Miller, 
Gunpowder .,....A. Gale, 
Imperial........ . Mrs. Bird, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Parties sending club or other orders for less tham 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Cub. Our profits are 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
apon getting them pure end fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withiu 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.”’ 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and 
doing business, it is important that our friends ‘ 
be very careful to write onr address in full, and also to 
pat on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and draits make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 883 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





1868.—ADDRESS FOR CIRCULAR.—1868. 
“ ATWATER’S Patent Copier, Providence, R. L, or 
Brooklyn, New York. It copies letters.instantly and 
perfectiy. Mailed for $1. Ailapproveit. Thousands 
use it. Agents supplied. Three have sold 1,600. 
Wholesale Agent wanted in Chicago. 





Boys Rush for their Paper! 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


No, 117, Issued January 6, 1869, will contain the con- 
tinuation of: 


NOBODY’S DOG—With a fine Illustration. 

ASWIM AND A RUN FOR LIFE—An Indian Adven- 
ture, Il)ustrated. 

GASPAR MORGAN’S TEMPTATION. 

CHRISTMAS EVE IN A BARREL—A Capital Story. 

THE SHEPHERD OF SILFRUNARSTADIR—A Fairy 
Story of Iceland, with a fine Lilustration, 

EMMA AND THE BIRDS. 

BAYEYAS HUNTING HIPPOPOTAMI. 

MAJOR PARRIFER—By Jolnny Ludiow. 

CARD HOUSES—With [llustrations. 

LOST ON BOARD SHIP—A Child's Story, beautifully 
Illustrated. 

AN INDIAN HOUSE IN ALASKA. 

THE SELFISH GIRL—A Capital Story, 

ARTHUR OF BRITTANY—Lius' rated. 

ALL ABOUT BOATS — Illustrated. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE — Continued, 

‘ with two fine Dluctrations. 

SIX SHADOW PORTRAITS, for Evening Amusement, 

And a fine Engraving of 


Cinderella and her Fairy Godmother. 


In No, 118 will begin a new Story of great inierest, 
showing the wrongs of @ worthy family, and narrating 


| the scrapes, blunders, mishaps and gluttony of the 


hero, 
UOUNLUCH YT BoB! 
We commence in that number aleo, our gallery of 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN BOYS! 


WHAT PARENTS THINK OF THE BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
A gentleman thus writes to us: 
Wasurncton, Dec, 7, 1868. 
Dear Srn—I am compelled to purchase your Loys’ 
AND Grats’ WEEKLY regularly tor my little daughter, 
whore reward it is for studiousvess and good conduct; 
and it is the greatest incentive to ‘‘goodness” that can be 
offered to her. She would rather be deprived of almost 
anything else than her “ Werxty.” It is the only mat- 
ter any way resembling fiction she is allowed to pe- 
ruse, and it is ail she desires. Permit me to certify to 
the usefulness of the paper beyond amusement, in the 
patterns ior playihings, etc., aud from its varied read- 
ing matter, prose, and poetry. When read aloud, it 
perfects the intonation more tn reading one copy than 
one month’s practice from ber ordinary school-books, 
I know of no such aid to a child’s education, when 
properly used, as is afforded by the WEEELY, combining, 
as it does, instruction with amusement. 
Very respectfally, 
2 H. Cuay Boupror. 
Terms of the Bors’ amp Grats’ WEESLY, Five Cents 


& copy—$2 60 a year. 7 
Frank Leslie, 
$37 Pearl Street. 


LICENSED WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BY THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Eastman. & Kendall's 


ONE-PRICE- SALE. 


ESTABLISHED 1864, 


It is now a well-established fact that no other method 
brings the MANUFACTURER and CONSUMER 80 NEAR EACH 
OTHER as our unrivaled and popular club system of 
selling all kinds of 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS, COTTONS, CUTLERY, 
DOMESTIC GOODS, Erc., Erc., 

which we are selling at an average price of One Dol. 

lar for each article. 

The snucalicst article on our check can be 
exchanged for a 10x4 White Bed Quiit, or 
a revolving Silver-plated Table Castor. 
See and New Year’s is the time to send in your 


clu! 
THE LADIES 


are specially invited to sen: us a trial club. 

To parties sending in clubs of from 10 to 1,000, we 
offer better inducements and larger commissions than 
any other house. Parties now acting as agents for other 
houses will observe that we offer as commission for a 

Clab of 30—21 yards best Cotton Sheeting. 

Club of 60—4?2 yards best Cotton Sheeting. 

Club of 100—65 yards best Cotton Sheeting, and 
apn equal amount of comwission when paid in other 
goods. 

Send for our new Circular and Mammoth Exchange 
List before sending your club to any otber house. 

Our club system of selling is as follows: For $2we 
send 20 checks describing 20 different articles to be sold 
at a dollar each ; 30 for $3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, 
etc. Sent by mail. Male and female agents wanted, 
Send Money in Registered Letters. Send us 
@ trial club and you will acknowledge that you cannot 
afford to buy goods of any other house thereafter. 

N. B.—Our sale should nor be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
65 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 





9) CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
at! to “ Marte Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matkr of interest and importance to every- 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. 0. A, ROORBACH, 102 Nassau 8t., N, Y. 


}'RESH BUTTER, 20 cents per pound. The 
Greatest Invention of the Age. Butter made in 
trom three to five minutes, by the use of our Jnfallible 
Butter Powder, at a cost of 20 cenis per pourd. Simple 
in operation, bermless in use. Two puunds of butter 
can be mace from one quart of miik; sufficient Powder 
to make 30 pounds of butier, sent free on receipt of price, 
$1. Agents wanted in every Town and County, to in- 
troduce this wonderfu! economizer. Address 
GOSHEN BUTTER CO,, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
692-5 











BSOLUTE DIVORCES legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, non-cupport, eic., sufficient 
No charge until divorce obiained, 


cause. No publicit’. 
Adviee free, M. HOWES, Attorney, 79 Naseag at., 4.Y, 
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BISHOP & REIN, 


Fowsciers, 
under ‘the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
© Offer tor sale 


bene of alj the 
F. Dent & Co., 33 


‘Caeaaan Chronograph, it Stop, 
a and. | Secon snot Tine. . 
of these celebrated 





to the Queen of England. mY ji 
YRENOH: PLATED “WARE A large assortment of ac 
ts, Urns, Tea-Sets, Knives, Forks, 4 ~C)AD 
colon other articles for the table, superior O 
Spoome, another art coantry, in 
We beg to call co 9 mg to our immense ts) © 
CORAL SEWER. 
o BISHOP & REIN. 








LOTHING. at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
/ _ Every Novelty of Style and Material. 
(\Lorul NG at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 


\LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. | 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 


NLOT HING at FREEMAN & BURR. | 
Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure. 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. | 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods. 


BLE MEASUREMENT, FREEMAN 
& BURR’S. | 
NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in any part.of the country to order their 
CBOTHING direct from us, with the certainty of re- 
Be reel FITTING garments. 
end pegs] List mailed free on application. 
& BURBR’S Clothing Warehouse, 
‘No. 124FULTON and. No. 90 NASSAU STS., N. Y. 
o 











Kalgonborg & Mann. he~ 4 Umeod Gago? 
ees ot real MERRSCHAUM' A WORLDLY VIEW OF SPIRITUAL EFFECTS. 
le . I 0 and, ye _ j ; 
:  Monogrins, Porta » cut’ for Boots—‘‘ Why, look-a there, Bill! them-two drunken chaps—and the policeman a sayin nothin!"? 
ore Durch Presents. Pia en ten Iyteniicenr Newsnoy—‘ He -daresh’t say nothin, for, don't you Know, “Boots, theo air Yellers 


bétter’ vandvchbaper’ than’| @7e our iperiere what have ‘been officially noe liekers*!”’ 


“ae Baa Stores: I : oF 82 of tare» mailed ‘ 
: for Ciroulars'and Dra ings, Post ee . 
woe mi _ C 0. D. "Big x ¢. (), 1). 








| 





Wa. will. send by express, to‘ be paid for on delivery, 
the, Nations! oe Company’s WATOHES, at. the fol- 
ig prices, 
««3.T. Ryerson, Me "fall plate, 18 size,steel balacce, : 
7 jewels, 2 oz.. Silver 
** Mat Laflin,’’ full.plate, 18 size, expansion. bal- 
ance, 2 02. Silver Case. ii... 6.66 s ened. aeeeees> 26! 50 
Either:of the above in 3.02. case, $2 additional. 
Either of the above in 4 oz. case, $4 50 additional. 
“With-the privilege. of examining in the hands of the 
pense, Agent before, FULLER &. r watcb. 











"MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS ‘ear AMERICAN TEA 60, 


WEDDINGS. AND THE. HOLIDAYS. | _. 0. Box 504s, NEW YORK, 
i receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in.quan- 
Musical Boxes 


tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 
ng from $5 to'$2,000.- 


fy Clubs supplied, See page? 285 of this paper for#| ° 
Rema | BIMOHOOCK'S HAL 
0.21 Mad S HALF DIME MUSIC 


23 50 








Chapman 
No. 47 + yirect. 


NEW YORE CLUB 





tull Trertionlave, 
vocat MUSIC, WITH “PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. & 
NOW READY. 





gf } omg No.°5, sod bie ay 

: : “+ 7, F Real : 

awe Ban he eet ENGLISH .SKATES, fe 
mor Byes. “Champagne Orr, «| wf A Wholesale ant Metair. 


ALFRED WOODHAM, 321 Cona! St, i. ¥. 


‘ Other popular-melodies and! Piano.Music in 

- Kach-of-these- pieces. Cover-two - pages,-psinted.in. - 

7s, *| - clear type, with colored title page, on ac ¢ Music ; 
} Can be had of News Desires: mee fr y.riiail, ben: 

* “cldsinty five ctlips atelt jek gt tn 


or 164 -Vime ERE 





CALNE APES 
PEA NO S| 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos.333 & 335 West 36th St..| 492-950 
— the First Premium in the State of New ouk, 

















¢ “S500. 

I, wilt cheerfully give: the 

above ammount to. any one .who 
“my imitation . of 

6s. Descfiption) of 











5 Po MALE and FEMALE 
b yen aa $20 OA DA AGEN@S — To. i ucée the goods sent free on de- 
This is no 10 Hum mg! ackeye $20 Shuttle Sewing « schines. a,j 5 Peipos fromm, oto $22. 

SEN 14-30 CHANTS ANDST > | Btitch alike on” both ‘sides; and is “the only. Licenged V hey are. sen 

: oe gs =A piety ne -% {| Stadtle Machine’ sn the market! sold for less than ae “ ‘8 WBictiarges. Address JULES D. 
receive, by -return mail, correct.-picture ot your | All others are infringement;, aud a er: |; S. HUGUENIN et as My Ro. Vie 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- | #7 liable to prosecution and nner! ‘ 4 Nassau..street ew York,. 
Address W. POX, P. 0. Drawer No-38, Fuljdn-_| tictlats -free. - Address’ W: ‘A. HEND 8b: ball ‘and ‘examine for, yonr- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 976 = 


» N.Y. 694-7050 | 


Rimmel’s Wew Perfume ! 


| +: Cames 
YEAR’S, containing _ 





















IBLA'N G-LHLANG, 


The Flower of Flowers 
(Unona Odoratiss: ). 
Ms This charmin 

F} fume may now behad 
y of all first-ciasa Drug- 





; : Vesey st., New York. 
OF gp ee a TRADE MARE. 





thoi! PARIS. AND. LONDON. 
d. ‘BAUER. he co.’s 
are Celebrated and Improved 





RPranos. 


Turse Instruments have attamed * wpenisiene eand 
¢ spapuhariy: bn tomy rand*are* equal’ to any Piano ; 
§ Row offered to Public. « Peite 

















a Rosewood cae, Found, mm, | fall irom frame, ovér- | 
None. but the 
is “used ip their | 


seasoned , materia 
ant every ety ineerabeat fully warranted for }" 


“ No 00 Broadway New work, and No. 
$9 Wash Ohi 
po na street,’ cago. : tho 


“WEED SEWING: WACHINES. | 








tiny 
it ‘ 











Marufactured.at Hertford, Conn. Som at 613 Broad- 
* ‘way, New: York ;: 349° Washington é. Boston, and 
ware. Reputation as «The ‘cethbpded 
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WAR DS : SH IRTS 


Printed difectious for s#/-messurement, list ist trices. 








can be paid to E 
on receipt of corner of Of Broad. 


press Company Ph an who has come from the West, to cousin Grace, who does know French)—‘‘0/! say, 
way coil Union Square ; also 387 B’oalway, BN. ¥. 


- 





Grace dear, must I blush now?” | 


‘Houpar PRESENTS ! 


A EARSE-AND PRPICR 
VARIETY, PF 


“FANCY BPPPS. 
SILYERWARE: 
PEW FEY: 


SvuITABLE, FOR). Hlouipar’ PRESENTS, 
TOBE FOUND. AT” 


Batt; BusoK & Cos 


965 & 567 Broadway, 


tf-o 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Sept, 10; 1368, 


Lippincott & BAKEWELL: 


The people seem to be crazy about your Rep Jacxer 
Axes. Please send me twenty dozen more. 
Yours truly, W. D. F, 





CAUTION.—Unprincipled dealers are selling Axes 
ted red, as the Rep Jacket Ax. The goodqualities 


"V of this ‘Ax consists in: its superior cutting qualities, not 


in the Red Paint. 
The “Rep Jacxer’’ is for sale by all responsible 
hardware dealers andthe manufacturers. 


LIPPINCOTT & 


691-940 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PURE WINES AND LIQUORS, 


By the Qase,. Gallon, or Bottle, at 
No, 243° Broailway, New York. 
of. Assorted: Wines for CHRISTMAS-and NEW 


‘SHERRY, 
BRANDY, 


Po 
ANGELICA, 
AND 
\. PORT GRAPE. WINE, 
it to 
free p po og of NewYork, Jersey Cty or Brooklyn, 
‘ALERED 


r ° Onno ya Pk. 





HERE FE Est: 


T WIhh COST “You 1U NOTHING BUT 
your address and return (3 cents) sent us be- 
fore February: 20th, to secnte a chen one of 
5 Gorp Watcnes, cr of 50’ Gorn we shall 
ve away, without faycr, on’ said date. gh, lio to in- 
uce our manufactures. 
I. E. BOSSARD, & CO,, 
0 . Allentown, Pa. 


QTERKOPTIC ONS, MAGIC LAN 
k’ TERNS, 'and’ Dissolying-View. ‘Appeceins. with th 
re roved: Gaictim Light, anf’ sev  artist- 
y-colored Photographic Views on Glass, ill 
Art, Science, History,-'Travels, “append Signa the 
illustrated. Catalogue... free. .on. -spplicnsi T. 
McALLISTER, Optician; No: 49 ‘Nassau Btreet, a 
York. 








THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 
Magnifying 500/Trmes, Mailed to any addreas for 30 
ote. Taree of’ different powers for: $1.° Address 


| F. B. BOWEN, Box'220, Boston; Mass. 





RY your Lek in Le a Lotteries. For 


cireylarg, address C. H. RRAY,& Oo., ren 
| Keniu. ky. 


THE OREAT FAMILY PAPER | 
!*- PRANK’ LESLIE'S 





. | CHIMNEY CORNER, 
} 
| 


No. 190,. Issued January 4,-1800, — the follow- 
ing original stories - 


FABLEY’S F iting Slory. | 
ee LM en 


eo 


‘MIpT ANA Toushing Tale of 


pat FE ieee Girt Re- 


» Tra 

e 2) 
MS a ah eo 
4 , : 


< » ¥°Glose, Play for a Million. 
Aldo a Sketch’and'Portraif of tite - 


Exon, wm. Aa! ‘Darlins. 


PET, OR, LOWE'S. SACRIFICE. 


to none in 


kept on band 






from the 


‘Back of 
| coumencmaas tte Cora Tn Terms, 
- drawings of different styles of shirts and pollens, % 10 cents a number a year. 
sent tree THE CASE can | 


FRANK LESLIE, 


5287 Pearl Sireect. 
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